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Higher Education and National Defense 
CLARENCE STEPHEN MARSH 


F YOU WILL risk calling back some of us “‘oldsters,” you must real- 
I ize that with graying and thinning locks and with the intricate 
geometric designs which time etches in wrinkles on our faces, comes 
also a nostalgic fondness for the past, a hypermetropia of vision that 
makes the distant loom vividly as the near, makes perennially impor- 
tant to us the beginnings of this organization in which we took part 
long ago. 

It is nearly thirty years now since I first met with this Association 
as the Registrar of Northwestern University. For that meeting in a 
Chicago hotel, we gathered in a small room, with our chairs in a 
circle. The only item of the program that I recall was a report by the 
then Registrar McConn on the functions of the registrar. He had 
prepared a blueprint of the major functions. It was in that meeting 
that I first heard the registrar’s office defined as the buffer for anything 
that broke loose, and the dumping ground for everything that was not 
wanted. 

The Bible mentions Gamaliel, a wise man at whose feet St. Paul, 
when a youth, had sat and learned. The King James version quaintly 
describes him as “‘a doctor of the law, had in honor of all the people.” 
Well, as a newly appointed registrar in 1911, I sat at the feet of two 
Gamaliels, had in honor of all the registrars—William Hiestand at 
Wisconsin and David Hoy at Cornell. Each of them gave me the 
benefit of his long experience, taught me, counseled me, encouraged 
me. In those early years of this Association, McConn at Illinois, Payne 
at Chicago, Mathews at Texas, Humphreys at M.I.T., Pearce at Minne- 
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sota, Espenshade at Penn State—those I remember as colleagues 
whose competence and devotion did much to lift the registrar to 
real professional status. On the distaff side, I remember also Edith 
Cockins of Ohio State, whose signature is still in my mind’s eye, with 
that characteristic horizontal top line running from the “D” of her 
middle initial over to the ““C’” beginning her surname. 

But last and best—Ezra Gillis. He was our Moses and our Homer. 
Like Moses, he led us unwaveringly toward the promised land of more 
adequate recognition; like Homer he glorified in story the Odyssey 
of our progress from mere bookkeepers in credits to valued executives 
and administrators. For years we paraphrased Shakespeare to say 
of him as was said of Cleopatra, ‘“‘Age cannot wither him nor custom 
stale his infinite variety.” I hope you have recently convened in Lex- 
ington. I hope you have seen Man O’ War and other race horses 
through his eyes. I learned about ‘‘hosses” from him down there; 
learned that ‘‘withers” isn’t just a verb, but a part of the anatomy of 
a horse. 

For your convenience, this paper asks and attempts to answer four 
questions: (1) What do we mean by defense? (2) What did the col- 
leges do for defense in 1917-18? (3) What are we doing now? (4) 
What can registrars do? 

What do we mean by defense? Answets come from many quar- 
ters. What we in education must do to be saved runs the whole 
gamut of prescription from moral and intellectual regeneration of the 
individual to the details of mass courses in vocational training. Prob- 
ably the complete answer is to be culled from all of these and does not 
reside in any one. 

Here is one definition. In June, 1940, the American Council on 
Education, after much committee deliberation, issued a pamphlet, 
Education and the National Defense,’ which was widely distributed. 
Therein national defense was conceived to mean “(1) the mainte- 
nance of military and naval forces at an appropriate level of efficiency; 
(2) intelligent conservation and utilization of the nation’s resources, 
both human and natural; (3) development of the health and physical 
status of the people to the highest possible level; (4) development, 
through education, of the native capacity of the population for indi- 
vidual and social well-being to the highest possible level of effective- 


* Education and the National Defense. American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 1940. 
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ness, including mental alertness, the growth of moral and ethical 
values in the individual, the development of a sense of social responsi- 
bility and of capacity for effective co-operation.” 

Now what is the function of higher education in such a program 
of national defense? It is this—(1) to provide the nation at once 
with personnel and services which the responsible officers of the gov- 
ernsnent, both military and civil, regard as immediately necessary; 
(2) to plan to meet additional needs in the near future for such 
personnel and services; (3) to maintain as nearly as may be possible 
and wise the normal processes of education in order to assure to so- 
ciety in the Jong future an adequate supply of trained men and women 
for professional and other activities. Our first concern is that our 
culture and way of life shall survive; our second is that it shall be 
handed on. So much of eloquent substance has been written on the 
meaning of defense, so much of this has probably been spoken or 
written by you, yourselves, that I should be carrying coals to Newcastle 
if I attempted much further comment in reply to this particular 
question. We quite well know what it is we are defending, and we 
quite well know the general objectives of higher education in that 
regard. 

Now to my second question—W hat did the colleges do for defense 
in 1917-18? What were some of the difficulties that beset higher edu- 
cation in those troublesome years? Of course I am mindful as you 
are that in those years we were engaged in a declared war, and that 
the emergencies of armed conflict rested heavily upon us. But a mari- 
ner having passed through an unusually heavy storm may use the ex- 
periences of that storm to be better prepared for another. 

While not in a state of declared war at present, we nevertheless do 
have to make adjustments to selective service, we are witnessing vol- 
untary enlistment in the armed forces on a large scale, we are seeing 
members of our faculties drawn into government service in consider- 
able numbers. 

Let us review what happened twenty-four years ago. ““On April 4, 
1917, the United States Senate passed the resolution declaring war by 
a vote of 82 to 6; on April 5, the House of Representatives passed the 
resolution by a vote of 373 to 50; and on April 6, President Wilson 
signed the resolution formally declaring war.” 

Immediately the colleges and universities began to plan for meet- 


* Newton D. Baker, Why We Went to War. Harper & Bros., New York, 1936. 
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ing the emergency. Wise counsel came from high places. In speaking 
to a meeting of college presidents called by the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense, in Continental Hall, Washing- 
ton, May 5, 1917, the Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, said this: 


We do not want to chill enthusiasm. We want to preserve enthusiasm 
and cultivate it and use it; but we do want to be discriminating in our 
enthusiasm, and prevent people getting the notion that they are not 
helping the country unless they do something different, which very 
often is not the case at all. The largest usefulness may come from doing 
the same thing—just continuing to do it. Now it is not unnatural that 
there should be these ebullitions of feeling, this desire to change 
occupation as a badge of changed service and devotion to ideals; 
but you gentlemen can exercise a very steadying influence in that re- 
gard.$ 


This meeting which Secretary Baker addressed passed a number 
of resolutions, among them one which asked for “‘a statement of a 
comprehensive policy of co-operation between the government and 
the universities, colleges and institutions, throughout the duration of 
the war. The statement should be accompanied by suggestions to be 
as explicit as possible.’ Specifically, the college presidents asked in- 
formation on the plans of the government concerning higher educa- 
tion, the educational experiences of the allied countries, and ways in 
which education should organize to fulfill the needs of the govern- 
ment. 

President Wilson was aware of the situation. On July 20, 1917, 
he wrote to the Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, a letter 
from which these sentences are taken: 


It would, as you suggest, seriously impair America’s prospects of success 
in this war if the supply of highly trained men were unnecessarily 
diminished. There will be need for a larger number of persons expert 
in the various fields of applied science than ever before. Such persons 
will be needed both during the war and after its close. I therefore 
to maintain their courses as far as possible on the usual basis . . . to the 


* Newton D. Baker, “The Relation of American Colleges and Universities to the 
National Government,” an address delivered before the meeting of college presidents 
called by the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, held in 
Continental Hall, Washington, D.C., May 5, 1917. 

* Parke Rexford Kolbe, The Colleges in War Time and After. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, 1919, pages 28-29. 
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have no hesitation in urging colleges and technical schools to endeavor 
end that the country may not lack an adequate supply of trained men 
and women.*® 


In spite of the request of the colleges for a definite recommenda- 
tion for co-ordination, the situation still remained confused. In 1917, 
Dr. Samuel P. Capen, now Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, 
was Specialist in Higher Education in the United States Bureau of 
Education. He has summed up the situation twenty-four years ago 
thus: 


For seven months after the declaration of war little if any progress 
was made toward the co-ordination of the higher institutional establish- 
ment with the activities of the government charged with the prosecution 
of the war. College officers continued to receive bewildering and con- 
tradictory instructions from different government offices. The informa- 
tion services of the Bureau of Education and the States Relations 
Service of the Department of Agriculture proved an inadequate guide 
to institutional policies. Committees worked at a single problem, 
solved it or found it insoluble, and disbanded. Meanwhile student 
bodies melted away. Losses of 40 per cent in enrollments and even 
higher began to be reported by the autumn of 1917. Instructors 
entered the military service or were drawn off for nonmilitary activities. 
As far as the responsible officers of colleges and universities could see, 
their institutions were being disregarded by the government depart- 
ments. There was no evidence of the formulation of a government 
policy for the use of the universities. In January, 1918, therefore, 
delegates of all of the principal national associations of higher in- 
stitutions met and established the Emergency Council on Education, 
later called the American Council on Education. The Council set up 
an office in Washington and kept in daily contact with the operating 
services, 

The effect of all of these activities finally led to the establishment in 
the War Department in February, 1918, of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Special Training. Almost from the start this committee 
became the official link between the government and the colleges and 
universities. The committee was composed of three officers of the army. 
Attached to it was an advisory board of seven civilians representing 
educational interests. The committee and its advisory board held daily 


° Parke Rexford Kolbe, The Colleges in War Time and After. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, 1919, pages 49-50. 
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joint meetings and came to be the directing and advising agency of 
all war-time activities of the higher institutions.® 


The first announcement of the government’s plan to keep young 
men in college came on May 8, 1918. The Secretary of War issued a 
circular letter to presidents of institutions of collegiate grade saying 
that the War Department would set up a comprehensive system of 
military training in September, 1918. The two objectives of this plan 
were: “first, to develop as a great military asset a large body of young 
men in the colleges; and, second, to prevent unnecessary and wasteful 
depletion of the colleges through indiscriminate volunteering, by 
offering to the students a definite and immediate military status.’”” 

There was to be a unit in each institution; men students 18 to 
21 were to be encouraged to enlist, but the government would not 
call members of training units to active duty until they had reached 
the age of 21 years. On June 29, 1918, the Adjutant General of the 
Army issued a statement to college and university presidents outlining 
the Student Army Training Corps which would carry into effect the 
objectives mentioned above. On August 28, 1918, a statement from 
Colonel R. I. Rees gave October 1, 1918, as the approximate date 
for induction into the Student Army Training Corps. By voluntary 
induction into the S.A.T.C. the student became a soldier in the Army 
of the United States with the pay of a private, and subject to military 
law and to military discipline at all times. A course on the underlying 
issues of the war was required. 

On September 25, 1918, there came the instructions that ‘‘all cur- 
ricula are to be based on quarterly courses with terms of 12 weeks 
each, including examination periods.”* What a panic that caused! 
The S.A.T.C. had many faults, but it probably saved a number of 
colleges from bankruptcy, besides enabling young men to continue 
their college course and at the same time serve their country. 

You are probably curious, as I was, concerning the program of 
this Association twenty-four years ago. How much did we talk about 
the war? Through the courtesy of Ezra Gillis, I recently examined the 
proceedings of the meeting of the Association held in April, 1917, 


* Samuel P. Capen, “The Effect of the World War 1914-18 on American Colleges 
and Universities,” The Educational Record, 21:44-45, January, 1940. 

"The Advisory Board, Committee on Education and Special Training: A Review 
of its Work During 1918. War Department, Washington, D.C., June, 1919, p. 57. 

® The Advisory Board, Committee on Education and Special Training: A Review 
of its Work During 1918. War Department, Washington, D.C., June 1919, p. 113. 
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at the University of Kentucky. Remember, this was after we entered 
the war. Throughout the first day, the subjects of discussion were 
grades and grading systems; on the second day we talked about admis- 
sions, attendance and absence, fees, permanent records, machinery of 
registration, and instructors’ reports of standing; and finally, on the 
morning of the third day, there were three one-hour discussion pe- 
riods, the third and last item before luncheon being ‘“The Registrar’s 
War Problems.” The program for the discussion gives three headings: 
(1) student withdrawals, credit rebates, (2) forecasting enrollment, 
(3) the registrar’s office as a recruiting station. The proceedings show 
that we talked mostly about student withdrawals for agricultural serv- 
ice, for ambulance service, for enlistment, and about the desirability 
of granting full credit for the semester in which the student withdrew 
for service. There were no formal papers on the war and its relation 
to higher education. 

Let me repeat my second question, “What did the colleges do 
for defense in 1917-18?” The answer is obvious. Higher education 
did not plan effectively nor organize its forces in time to make itself 
fully felt as a valuable resource of government. And federal agencies 
were slow and inept in dealing with higher education. 

My third question is “What are we doing now?” The full answer 
is too long for recital here. But the cardinal feature of our activities 
is that government and education are conversing daily regarding the 
needs of the former and the resources of the latter. There is planning. 
There is mutual confidence, though not always agreement. There is a 
two-way flow of ideas. How does this come to be? I shall mention 
the work of three agencies. Let me speak first of the American Council 
on Education, since most of you here represent institutions that are 
members of the Council. That organization began, as I have said, 
during the former World War. With that background, with its loca- 
tion in Washington, with Dr. George F. Zook, former United States 
Commissioner of Education, as its president, it got an action program 
under way early in the present emergency. 

More than a year and a half ago, in September, 1939, Dr. Zook 
called educators to meetings in New York and Washington to con- 
sider problems of education and defense. Letters were sent also to 
approximately one hundred leading educators asking their judgments 
on matters related to the developing emergency. Two months later, 
a special grant of money enabled us to add Dr. F. J. Brown to our 
staff, to give his full time to the task of liaison between the Council 
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and the government. In December, 1939, and January, 1940, addi- 
tional conferences were held and Dr. Brown visited a number of 
colleges and universities, interviewing more than two hundred mem- 
bers of faculties to find out their problems. In February, 1940, a 
questionnaire was sent to seven hundred educators, again asking their 
judgments on which of several proposed activities of the Council 
would be most immediately helpful. Some of these proposals were: 
(1) to prepare instructional materials, (2) to formulate principles of 
co-operation between government and education, (3) to analyze news- 
gathering and news-disseminating agencies, (4) to adapt existing ma- 
terials for more effective use. March and April, 1940, saw more con- 
ferences with officers of associations representing education at all 
levels. 

In May and June, the pamphlet, Education and National Defense, 
received its final revision, and was issued. We distributed 25,000 
copies free. The Council’s committee met with a committee of govern- 
ment officials appointed by the President of the United States to plan 
co-operative action. In July, Council officers appeared before Congres- 
sional committees urging modifications in the Burke-Wadsworth Bill 
which later became the Selective Service Act. That month, also, we 
issued the first number of our bulletin, Higher Education and Na- 
tional Defense.® 

We now send free 4,500 copies of each number to you. The latest 
issue of the Bulletin, which is Bulletin No. 10, is just off the press. 
It has been prepared in close co-operation with the National Head- 
quarters of the Selective Service System. It gives you definite pro- 
cedures to follow in dealing with local draft boards in regard to 
either postponement of induction or occupational deferment of the 
individual student. 

Last August, the Council accepted the proposal of the National 
Education Association that both organizations jointly invite fifty-five 
national associations in education to membership on a new National 
Co-ordinating Committee on Education and Defense. Five more were 
added later. 

That big, comprehensive committee is the second of the three agen- 
cies. It has met twice, has held one big national conference attended 
by five hundred persons from educational institutions in forty-one 


* Higher Education and National Defense. American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1940. 
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states. But the chief work has been done by an Executive Committee 
which in frequent meetings has kept in close touch with the govern- 
ment, and with educational interests. This Executive Committee serves 
in a dual capacity. It is also the Committee on Education of the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation. 

Five active subcommittees have reported to you through the Ameri- 
can Council Bulletin: 

1. A committee on teaching materials has already issued six 
pamphlets on current problems for use in high schools. 

2. Another on pre-service education for draftees is preparing five 
pamphlets to help young men prepare themselves for army life. 

3. A third is studying what can be done in the defense program 
by women college students. 

4. A fourth is working to improve the general training program 
of enlisted men. 

5. The fifth and most active is the committee on military affairs. 
Through Dr. Brown it has kept in touch with selective service off- 
cials, has held many conferences with educational and government 
officers, and with legislators concerning deferment of students and 
faculty men. Dr. Brown, its secretary, has been given a desk in the 
War Department. 

The committee on military affairs also arranged the recent big con- 
ference in Washington on education and defense, which I mentioned 
a moment ago. 

It has discussed such matters as summer schools of R.O.T.C. units 
for non-R.O.T.C. students, a composite defense course to include 
meteorology, map making and reading, and military geology to be 
given by regular faculty members, with or without some military train- 
ing. 

chk I am aware that this narrative omits many important details. 
But I dare not weary you with more. I have indicated some of the 
ways in which higher education has organized its thinking and its 
action to effect understanding and co-operation with government. 

Turn now with me for a brief glance at what the third agency, the 
Federal Government, is doing. Chiefly, it is pointing up the need 
for trained personnel, and helping you to meet that need. 

Under the general direction of Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Chief of the 
Division of Higher Education in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, short intensive engineering courses of college grade have been 
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established in 137 engineering schools. Some are full-time courses, 
some part-time; some are six months’ courses, some several weeks’. 
In content, they range from a basic course like engineering drawing to 
an advanced specialty such as exterior ballistics. The federal govern- 
ment reimburses the schools for costs of instruction; the student pays 
for textbooks and minor supplies. These courses are not designed to 
disturb the regular engineering curricula. College credit is at the dis- 
cretion of the institution. At last report, more than 75,000 students 
were enrolled. 

One of the most significant activities of the United States Office 
of Education, one that shows the range and the depth of its resourceful 
interest in problems of defense, is to be found in a series of confer- 
ences that underlie the engineering and other short intensive courses. 
You will be interested in the planning methods used. As a typical ex- 
ample, let me describe what was done in the field of nursing. Dr. 
Kelly appointed a committee to work under the chairmanship of one 
of our most competent leaders in nursing education. The committee 
prepared an outline of procedures necessary to give the nation an 
adequate supply of trained nurses. The plan sketches the needs in 
terms of nursing service: to reduce dangers from communicable 
disease and from accident, particularly in crowded industrial centers; 
dangers growing out of migration of workers and their families; and 
dangers from inadequate housing and sanitary facilities and from 
mental strain. The plan calls for 10,000 additional nurses in 1941 
for civilian hospitals, military demands, public health, disasters, pri- 
vate duty, and teaching. The plan, moreover, shows how and where 
additional nurses can be trained. It suggests budgets and outlines ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

I have given you this scant summary of a fifteen-page report to show 
you the careful thinking back of this program which is now in opera- 
tion. Other such planning reports cover chemistry (other than chem- 
ical engineering), athletics, physical education and recreation, and 
personnel administration. Look for a moment at this last mentioned 
field. Dr. Kelly illustrates the difficulties by citing one example. An 
airplane plant had 3,000 employees last summer. Right now it has 
16,000; soon it will have 32,000. Where is the staff to adjust these 
29,000 new employees to their jobs, to see that the abilities of each 
employee are properly used? The bottle-neck is tests. Your institutions 
can train test-makers and test-users. That whole problem is being 
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studied imaginatively, realistically, carefully. You will probably be 
asked shortly to supply this training. 

And you have already heard much about the need for many addi- 
tional airplane pilots. The Army wants 26,000 more pilots, the Navy 
14,000 more, 20 to 26 years old. They are wanted within a year. The 
seven months’ course of training in flying conducted by the armed 
services is now open to high school graduates. The requirement of 
two years of college or its equivalent no longer obtains. This will be 
the routine. The high school graduate who wants to become an army 
or navy pilot will first enlist, passing the rigorous physical examina- 
tion necessary thereto. Some of these men thus accepted may be as- 
signed to technical schools for basic courses in science underlying 
aeronautics. The details of this basic training are now being worked 
out and will doubtless be made known to you very soon. 

The three points for us to keep pridefully in mind are: (1) that the 
United States Office of Education is alert to the needs of government 
for personnel with specialized training, (2) that the Office is inviting 
our most able colleagues to help plan these specialized training pro- 
grams, and (3) the Office is, where possible, securing and allocating 
funds to carry out the programs. 

Nor is this all. The United States Office of Education has under 
preparation a series of twenty-seven pamphlets on Education and the 
National Defense, each prepared by a specialist who may or may not 
be in the employ of the government. Titles of some of the pamphlets 
in the field of higher education are: A Guide to the Study of Latin 
American Relationships, Sources of Information on Defense, and 
Interpreting Democracy. 

Loan materials form another service. In packets or singly, many 
pamphlets and booklets may be borrowed free by colleges and schools 
for two weeks. A number of titles on higher education are included 
in this Information Exchange Service. 

This must suffice as an answer to my third question, “What are we 
now doing?” Obviously, I have not here called the roll of all defense 
plans that will reach out from Washington to the campuses from 
which you come. And I have not even mentioned local planning now 
going forward under defense councils and committees on your camp- 
uses. That is a story which I trust each of you will record from day to 
day. But I have showed you a number of points at which government 
and higher education are now meeting to plan for better mutual un- 
derstanding and more effective co-operative effort. 
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Now to my last question: “What can registrars do?” The answer 
is simple. You can do, you will do all that needs to be done. I have 
tried to give you some intimation of the diversity and complexity of 
the problems confronting the registrar. For there will be more con- 
tracts with government, more special courses, more extra instructors, 
more itregular students. And the credit-seeking ghosts of these will 
come back to plague you for years. 

All of us who were registrars in 1917-18 would adjure you to 
think and plan and keep plentiful records of such things as these: 
special courses in the secondary school, special courses in the profes- 
sional school, the content of special officer-training courses in the 
Army and the Navy, correspondence courses for enlisted men, leaves 
of absence, substitute instructors, and special uses of plant and facili- 
ties. All of these need careful planning and ample recording. No 
prophetic eye is required to see that these are only the beginnings 
of swifter and more direct procedures to gear higher educational 
enterprise of every sort into the defense effort. 

We all share responsibility for some things that remain to be done. 
Take health, for instance. Here is an ugly fact which Brigadier Gen- 
eral Hershey told us in a committee meeting a few weeks ago. He 
said that of the men called into the Army under Selective Service, 
32 per cent are being rejected as physically unfit for military service. 
That is the average for all the states. In some states rejections have 
run as high as 50 per cent. What is wrong with our teaching in health 
and hygiene and with our programs in physical education when that is 
the general situation? 

Another field demands serious consideration. A while ago President 
Seymour of Yale University was quoted as saying this: ‘“There is jus- 
tice in the complaint of the undergraduate that his academic experi- 
ence has not provided him with a faith. . . . It is likely that the 
present emergency will revive faith in our American way of life and 
enthusiasm for its preservation and development. The universities 
must take the lead in this resurgence of conviction, which alone can 
give the Nation a unifying force.’’!° 

I believe that President Seymour is correct in saying that we must 
lead. Should this matter be left to probability? Haven’t we a re- 
sponsibility to help these college youth to a virile faith in our Ameri- 


* March of Education. U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C., December, 
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can way of life, a faith that makes them want to live for their coun- 
try; that makes them willing, if necessary, to die to save it? 

Not long ago, I heard Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador, 
speak to the National Press Club in Washington. The most fervent 
portion of his address followed the description of the devotion of 
German youth to the Hitler regime. The Ambassador entreated the 
democracies to realize the power in such devotion, and to nurture 
it in every reasonable way. 

My own contacts with undergraduates are not numerous these days. 
But sitting in many committees with your colleagues, I have shared 
their disappointment, occasionally their distress, as they reported the 
undergraduates’ apparently rather slight concern for the common 
defense and the general welfare of the nation. I hope these impres- 
sions are wrong. But if they are not, then I think our higher institu- 
tions should do more than they are now doing, much more, to give 
undergraduates a better understanding of what it has taken in blood 
and treasure to make men free, to give them a deeper devotion to 
the present task of preserving that freedom, and a more rugged faith 
that we can build a better world. 

Driving through the hills of Maryland a few nights ago, I was 
impressed with the glass-studded road signs that marked curves. The 
signs themselves carried no light, but catching the lights of my car 
they gave me warning. The nations seem to be traveling down dark 
ways. The light of history, understanding, and faith can illumine the 
signs put up by the past and enable us to escape many dangers as 
we go forward. 

Pardon a personal word in closing. In 1917 and 1918, I was 
given deferred classification in the draft. I was, however, offered sev- 
eral jobs in Washington, tempting offers they were, too. But I was 
a registrar. There are many professors in a university, only one regis- 
trar. If you are called to service with the armed forces you will go 
gladly, of course. And if you are called to serve as a civilian in some 
capacity for which you have special aptitude, you will go gladly. But 
if you are tempted to go to Washington to do as a civilian a type of 
work which does not necessarily call for your peculiar abilities, think 
carefully before you leave the important job you now hold. 

Many professors will leave. It will be harder to stay than to go. 
I proved that in 1917-18. But if our institutions of higher education 
are to survive the difficulties that face us, we shall need administrative 
wisdom based on administrative experience. It may well be that the 
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very best way for you to serve your country is to stay on the job 
as registrar. 

It takes a long time to make a tree. Trees have their laureate in 
Joyce Kilmer. It takes a long time to make a competent registrar. I 
do not, as your spokesman, place the laurel wreath on my own brow. 
But I do attest your worth. For you are not merely valuable admin- 
istrators; you are recorders, interpreters, evaluators of the irregular 
as well as the usual. We face the unknown. Irregularities will be nu- 
merous. Many proposals for change will be made, some of them 
weird. Your wise, steadying counsel will be necessary if higher educa- 
tion is to meet the challenges of adequate defense, meet them with 
imagination, ingenuity, courage, and wisdom. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if Mr. Marsh would elaborate a little on the new arrangement for 
Army and Navy aviators from high schools? We understand that pre- 
viously two years of college have been required, but that now the 
work is open to high school graduates. Do they have to have a basic 
course in the sciences, or anything of the kind, which the registrar 
should notice and record, so that in the future, he will know some- 
thing about them? 

Dr. MarsH: The requirement was, as you have stated, two years 
of college work or its equivalent for admission to the pilot training 
course. There were examinations in either seven or nine subjects that 
might be accepted as an alternative to formal training. The Office of 
Education had planned and provided in the budget for a program of 
pre-pilot training to be carried on in colleges and universities, per- 
haps in many of them, perhaps only in those institutions that are now 
giving the short, intensive engineering courses. 

About two weeks ago, after that budget had been carefully pre- 
pared and included in the general budget of the Federal Security 
Agency, apparently quite without warning word came that the re- 
quirement of two years of college or its equivalent would not give the 
Army and Navy the 40,000 pilots they want in one year. Therefore, 
the requirement of two years of college or its equivalent was removed. 
Now the requirement is simply high school graduation. It seems quite 
likely to the staff of the United States Office of Education that the 
removal of the two-year college requirement will result in a greater 
burden of pre-pilot training than we would have had under the pre- 
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vious requirement. It is rather expected that there will come upon you 
a rather heavy burden of pre-pilot training, presumably a three 
months’ intensive course, not in aeronautical mechanics, but in some 
phase of the general field of physics. 

MR. QUICK, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask if, in the light of the rapid developments that are taking 
place, it is likely that institutions operating on the semester plan may 
be asked to change to the three-term plan or the quarter plan? Do we 
have any word on that point? 

Dr. MarsH: I asked that question in Washington and got no in- 
formation at all. The assumption is that the change to the quarter 
system before was to make periods of exit rather convenient for young 
men who were to be called to officer-training camps. That is the ex- 
planation given of the previous arrangement. The assumption is that 
until the emergency becomes much greater and makes necessary with- 
drawals of students in large numbers, that no change to the quarter 
plan is probable. 

Mr. MITCHELL, STANFORD UNIVERSITY: A good many of the 
representatives here come from colleges of the order of 500 or 1,500 
enrollment, some without any professional schools. They are very 
anxious as to their outlook for next year. The American Council, as 
the guardian of these colleges, perhaps is in a position to study the 
question. Can you give us any reassurance or forecast as to the fate 
of these institutions? 

Dr. Marsu: Is there any reasonable forecast of what may happen 
to enrollments in smaller institutions? I don’t know that there is at the 
moment, but we are paying some attention to the matter in the Ameri- 
can Council, and I have understood that the Association of American 
Colleges is also giving attention to the question. If we can gather 
informatica that will be helpful to you, we shall get it out as soon as 
possible. 

Miss GEORGE, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask Dr. Marsh about this change in eligibility for the 
Air Corps. I understood you to say that high school graduates are now 
eligible. Let us suppose that a student is eligible to enter college on 
the basis of units, but has not formally been graduated from high 
school. Are the universities and colleges going to be asked to certify 
that he has the equivalent of a high school graduation? 

Dr. MarsH: Who will determine what is the equivalent of a high 
school graduation if that happens to be the regulation? I do not know 
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the answer to this question. My inference from the conversation that 
I had was that the Army or the Navy would decide what is the equiva- 
lent. 

Mr. ELMER, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: Mr. Chairman, Dr. 
Marsh has told us of the very excellent leadership that has been given 
us in training engineers, chemists, and so on, but he has also com- 
mented upon the indifference of the average American undergraduate 
toward the whole defense program. I am wondering if the American 
Council has in mind or contemplates giving us any leadership in 
building morale among the young men attending our institutions? 

Dr. MarsH: The question relates to the leadership that the Coun- 
cil might attempt in the matter of morale on the part of undergradu- 
ates. We have paid some attention to that question. We found, how- 
ever, that among the institutions belonging to the Council there was a 
wide difference of opinion. There were some presidents of institu- 
tions who wanted help of that sort. There were other presidents just 
as positive that nothing of that sort ought to be attempted from the 
outside. They feel that the matter should be handled on the campus of 
the institution as the institution sees fit. Therefore, we are not now 
planning anything that you might call morale building. We are, how- 
ever, getting out two pamphlets for high school and junior college 
teachers that we think will help the teacher to a better understanding 
of the international situation and the foreign policy of the United 
States. These will be in the nature of source materials for the use of 
the teacher in the class room. 
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Higher Education and Selective Service 


CARLTON S. DARGUSCH 


AM PLEASED to have this opportunity to appear before the Ameri- 
I can Association of Collegiate Registrars. I came here this morn- 
ing thinking that I was a Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S.A., and I am 
reminded now by Miss Cockins’ presence and by the remarks of Presi- 
dent MacKinnon that I am a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Ohio State. While we are seven in number at the University, we 
have only one Registrar, as has been remarked. So I suppose I shall 
have to temper my remarks accordingly, and hold myself accountable 
to Miss Cockins. 

Today we are engaged in a national defense effort without parallel 
in our peacetime history. As you have been told, my official interest 
is in the Selective Service System. Our headquarters has worked in 
close co-operation with the American Council on Education, and par- 
ticularly with Dr. Brown of that Council. 

I think before discussing the questions of the utmost interest to 
you, that it would be well to review briefly the background of selective 
service and the general problems we face. 

The Act, as you probably know, was signed by the President on 
September 16, 1940. By proclamation of the President, on October 
16 we had registered 1614 million men between the ages of 21 and 
36. The national lottery to determine order numbers was held in 
Washington on October 29. 

For the purposes of administration, the Selective Service System 
is set up in the following way. There is a national headquarters which 
has general supervision of the whole operation. There is, in turn, a 
state headquarters in each state which has the actual supervision of 
the administration of the law in its particular state. Then we have the 
local boards, which have the real job. There is at least one local board 
in each county and additional boards for counties of over 30,000 
population. The local board, as I have said, is the one that has the 
real job and is the agency with which educational institutions have to 
deal in reclassification and classification problems. 

Superimposed over the local board is the Board of Appeals, which 
has appellate jurisdiction to review decisions of the local boards. 
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In addition to the personnel of the local boards and appeal boards, 
we have one or more examining physicians in each local board to de- 
termine the physical qualifications of the registrants. 

And then we have Advisory Boards for Registrants, largely made 
up of lawyers. There is a government appeal agent at each local 
board. 

Over all there are about 100,000 volunteer workers in the Selec- 
tive Service System—local board members, board of appeal members, 
and so on—who draw no compensation of any kind. 

The process of classification and selection is begun by sending the 
registrant his questionnaire. 

After a man has made out his questionnaire, Form 40, one of sev- 
eral things may happen to him. He may be placed in one of the 
classifications such as 4-A to C; that is, deferred by law for one 
reason or another; Class 4-E, by reason of the fact that he is a con- 
scientious objector; or in Class 4-F if he is mentally, morally, or 
physically unfit. He may be placed in Class 3, which is deferment by 
reason of dependency; he may be placed in Class 2, which is defer- 
ment by reason of occupation; or he may be placed tentatively in 
Class 1. 

After a man has been placed tentatively in Class 1, he is then sub- 
jected to a physical examination to determine whether or not he is 
eligible for military service. His physical examination may result in 
his being placed in one of three distinct classes: Class 1-A, eligible 
for general military service; Class 1-B, under which the man is eligible 
only for limited military service; or Class 4-F, under which he is 
wholly disqualified. 

To July 1, we have additional classifications of Class 1-D and 
Class 1-E. You are familiar with those. The Class 1-D man is a stu- 
dent. Excepting for the fact he is a student, he would be in Class 1-A. 
A Class 1-E registrant is a student who, except for his status as a 
student, would be in Class 1-B. 

A word about 1-B and 1-E men. National Headquarters has issued a 
memorandum to all state headquarters that no Class 1-B men will be 
called for military service as long as there is an adequate supply of 
Class 1-A men available. As Dr. Marsh has said, 68 per cent of our 
men sent for physical examination are accepted as being generally 
qualified. In addition to our losses by reason of our own physical ex- 
aminations, we are losing 12 per cent of the 68 per cent at the induc- 
tion stations when the men are given their physical examinations by 
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the United States Army. Therefore, to express the situation accurately, 
we must say that we are losing about 40 men out of every 100 by 
reason of physical or mental disability. The greatest single cause of 
rejection is lack of sufficient teeth—sometimes a natural condition and 
sometimes one purposely caused by the registrant. We have, by waiver 
of purposely caused defects, inducted several men into the United 
States Army in the past month. These were cases of men who had 
their teeth pulled for the purpose of avoiding military service. The 
moral of my statement is that you can’t avoid military service by 
having your tooth pulled. 

To March 31, we had delivered to the United States Army from 
the Selective Service System, about 325,000 men. Our expectation is 
that by June 30, we will have delivered about 600,000 men. Our cur- 
rent quota is 800,000. We do not expect to reach that by June 30, 
and it will be extended into the following months. On June 30 
there will be in the United States Army roughly 1,400,000 men and 
officers. 

I have told you enough about the general situation. Let us now look 
at the specific problem that educational institutions face. 

As nearly as I can estimate, and I will know more about the 
situation when current reports now outstanding are received, about 
60,000 Class 1-D men will be inducted into the United States Army 
on or about July 1. You will bear in mind that Class 1-D defer- 
ment really was a postponement of induction of the Class 1-A man 
who had the status of a student. I don’t know how accurate that 
60,000 figure is and I would like to have a little latitude on it. I know 
personally that many have been placed in Class 1-D without having 
been subjected to physical examination. In some states, physical ex- 
aminations have been held for Class 1-D men, but as a general 
proposition, I have been advised otherwise. So we have to adjust 
the estimate of 60,000 men by the number of rejections on physical 
examinations. The Class 1-D deferment, as I have indicated before, 
will expire on July 1. By reason of the postponement of induction 
to this time, educational institutions have not felt the impact of se- 
lective service as far as students are concerned. 

Much discussion has been had in Congress and in educational cir- 
cles generally about the further group deferment of college students. 
In the Selective Service System we are wholly opposed to further 
group deferment for anyone, whether it is a college student, a shipyard 
worker or anyone else. We do believe thoroughly in the principle that 
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if a man is more valuable in a college than in the United States Army, 
he ought to stay in college. Selective Service, as its name implies, 
must rest upon the principle of intelligent selection for the armed 
forces, or deferment of the registrant as the national interests may re- 
quire. 

We have been developing in conjunction with the American 
Council and with their co-operation, a program that we believe will 
go a long way toward solving the general problem. Under date of 
March 7, the Director of Selective Service issued Memoranda 1-10 
and 1-12 to all state directors. In Memorandum 1-10, we said that it 
was essential to maintain an adequate supply of trained men in the 
professional and skilled fields and that local boards under the regula- 
tions have full authority to defer students in training or preparation 
for essential occupations which are necessary to the national health, 
safety, or interest. We shall probably have to expand that and make 
it a little more definite, although it seemed to me at the time that 
it was perfectly clear. In other words, local boards have the right 
and power to defer students who are in training or preparation for 
essential activities in order to maintain an adequate supply of and 
replacements for trained men. 

Memorandum 1-12 provides in a few words that a student who 
is about to take a public examination for law, medicine, or dentistry, as 
a matter of qualification, may have his induction postponed for a 
relatively short period in order to take the examination. 

In addition to these memoranda we have recently promulgated an 
amendment to paragraph 418-B at National Headquarters, which says 
that in cases of unusual individual hardship, local boards may post- 
pone the induction of registrants for a period of sixty days. That has 
been amplified in a letter, written to Dr. Brown, in which we said that 
we interpreted the language of the amendment to mean that a student 
who has a month or two to go in a quarter or a semester may be 
deferred, or that a student who has an examination to take may be 
deferred. It included, as well, a good many other categories which I 
will not describe now. 

In addition to the material we have already sent out, we are working 
with the O.P.M. in the development of a program for the building up 
of official information. In other words, we have distinct problems with 
respect to the professional schools, such as medicine, dentistry, and 
engineering. I shall not enumerate them all. They are rather well cov- 
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ered in the American Council Bulletin, No. 6. I would stress all of the 
fields covered there. The O.P.M. is to supply us with facts and we are 
going to distribute these facts to local boards, appeal boards, and state 
headquarters. These facts will inform the local agencies just what the 
situation is in the nation with respect to the requirement for trained 
men in many fields. 

Our program isn’t nearly as limited as my words might seem to 
indicate, for we intend to cover the need for trained men in all fields. 

Our mutual job is to provide for national defense. That is not going 
to be accomplished without disturbance, hardship, and sacrifice on the 
part of the individual as well as on the part of the nation. Life in our 
country has been so unrestricted over the years, that we have almost 
forgotten our common obligation to the nation. Let us join in com- 
plete unity in the task of providing for our defense. If there is going to 
be any danger to America, let it come from without. Complete national 
unity will make possible a defense so strong that no nation will dare 
attack us. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. THOMASON, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: Mr. Chairman, 
Colonel Dargusch referred a while ago to information to be given out 
to local boards relative to shortages in certain fields. I am sure that the 
local boards will all welcome that information, and I am sure also that 
registrars and other administrators in institutions of higher learning 
will be glad to have it. Last week I heard a member of a local board 
say there was certainly no shortage of doctors in his community and, so 
far as he could tell, anywhere. I don’t know whether he is right or 
wrong, but I think it is important that we have accurate information. I 
wonder if that information may be expected any time soon? 

COLONEL DarGUSCH: Mr. Thomason, we hope to get such in- 
formation out in the near future. We have already made one release 
which will not come to your attention. That was on the shortage of 
certain classifications of seamen. We are faced with a distinct shortage 
in certain skills in this area. 

I see no reason why we may not expect an early release on doctors, 
dentists, and other groups of that type. The problem isn’t particularly 
difficult of solution, as there are excellent sources of material on the 
question. With reference to physicians, the situation seems to be this. 
Generally, the demands of the armed forces and of the civilian popu- 
lation for doctors is such that there will be a definite shortage. It may 
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be entirely true that in a given local-board area there will be no lack, 
but on a national basis there will be a distinct shortage. 

We feel we are responsible for getting two things to the local 
boards: (1) the fact they have the right to act, and (2) the basis for 
action. A good many local boards to this time, for want of information 
to the contrary, have felt they have just one problem—to select men 
for the armed forces. The matter of the deferment of any men is just 
as important to national welfare as the selection of men for the armed 
forces. We recognize that in Washington. 

Mr. HowE LL, A. & M. COLLEGE OF TEXAs: Is it contemplated 
that those men who have become twenty-one since the last registration 
will register at any time soon? 

COLONEL DaRGUSCH: They will be registered before October 16. 
Many things can happen to them. They could be integrated into the 
present order numbers. Two groups could be set up, those 21 to 36 
under the old registration and a new group of those registered since; 
or they could be placed at the bottom of the list. These are about the 
three possibilities. During the World War, in registrations subsequent 
to the first, the men were placed at the bottom of the list. 

Mr. HowWELL: I am somewhat disturbed over the fact that we 
qualify only about 60 per cent of the men physically. Is it contem- 
plated that anyone placed in a group with limited qualifications may 
be selected for a year of active duty for a special assignment? I think 
we all recognize that for each man in the armed forces there must be a 
considerable number of men in supporting or related jobs. Isn’t it 
possible that a good many of these men who have been rejected for 
service now because of physical disability may be taken in the near 
future to make up the 1,400,000 or the 1,800,000 contemplated for 
the total force of the Army? What is planned for those who have some 
small physical defect who heretofore have been placed in deferred 
lists? 

COLONEL DarGuSCH: There are two possibilities, I believe. First, 
there is the ultimate possibility that the Class 1-B man, who accounts 
for 12 per cent of all the men examined, will be placed on limited 
service, such as you have described, in the zone of the interior, in 
quartermaster installations, and other work of this type. As I said 
before, our present plans are not to call these men as long as we have 
an adequate supply of Class 1-A men for training. 

Another possibility exists, as well. We are placing in Class 1-B and 
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in Class 4-F large numbers of men who have remediable defects of 
one kind or another. I believe before long we will come to a program 
of rehabilitating in some way or another men who have minor defects. 
Some of these men who have been rejected have defects so minor they 
could be cured by a pair of glasses or a denture. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE: Has anything of an official 
nature been done with reference to the calling of teachers in the public 
schools? There are about a million teachers in the country and a good 
many are within the draft age. 

COLONEL DarGuscu: Mr. Williams, I don’t believe we have given 
any special thought to the question you raise, other than to have con- 
sidered it along with the general problem of men in essential activities. 
Most certainly the maintenance of the public school system is a 
necessary activity and an adequate number of persons should be left to 
fill these jobs. It is a matter of supply and demand, and a question 
again of whether men over the draft age, or women, might not fill the 
jobs that men of draft age now hold. It is entirely a replacement 
proposition, as I see it. 

Mr. DWENGER, LONG ISLAND COLLEGE OF MEDICINE: I under- 
stand it rests with the local board to give the classification it sees fit to 
give in an individual case. We have medical students who are identi- 
cal, so far as their qualifications are concerned, and yet they receive 
different classifications from their local boards. I understand further 
that in the medical schools of the country the number of men taken 
and inducted into the infantry is quite large. Why can’t there be some 
uniformity of treatment for medical students? In Canada and in Eng- 
land, if I am not mistaken, medical students are not allowed now to go 
into other branches of the service, and yet in this country they are 
being taken out and put into the infantry. 

CoLoNEL DarcGuscu: First of all, of course, it is hard to visualize 
how any medical student could have been drafted up to this time in 
view of the deferment of Class 1-D men to July 1. I think it is true 
that in isolated instances doctors have been called, but I don’t believe 
that medical students have. They could not have been called if they 
had claimed postponement to which they are entitled under the 
present act. 

By and large, the matter is one of education. We have 6,400 local 
boards and, as you say, they have complete power with respect to 
classification. It is a matter of philosophy. Should we have 6,400 
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boards who are independent in action and can determine these prob- 
lems from a local viewpoint, or should we have someone down at 
headquarters making a nation-wide determination? We have always 
felt that the argument in favor of local determination outweighed the 
arguments in favor of national determination. However, we expect to 
try to meet the medical and dental school problem by giving the local 
boards the facts. 

If there is a definite shortage of doctors—and we shall know when 
O.P.M. makes their report to us—then most certainly the local boards 
should not put medical students in Class 1-A as a general proposition. 
I think as our educational program proceeds, that a lot of these interim 
difficulties will disappear. After all, we have called in this emergency 
upon 20,000 men to become members of local boards. They had no 
prior instructions. We handed them six little volumes of regulations 
and law written by lawyers. We asked laymen to interpret this legal 
language and to find in their own minds that a medical student is a 
necessary man in preparation for an activity of national importance. 
That is asking a good deal of many local boards that have no back- 
ground for the work. As I said before, I think it is our job to tell them 
what authority they have, and, secondly, to say, ‘““These are the facts.” 

Mr. LARSON, EASTMAN SCHOOL OF Music: Mr. Chairman, I have 
two questions for which we have not found any answers in the printed 
bulletins, nor do we seem to be able to get them from the local boards: 
First, is there any way in which a young man can receive an approxi- 
mate idea as to when he may be called in Class 1-D? Second, is there 
any way in which a young man can secure his physical examination so 
he can determine now whether he would be accepted if called? 

CoLONEL DarGuscH: I can answer your first question, I think, 
with accuracy. We have been negotiating with the War Department 
for some time about the induction of Class 1-D men and I think I can 
assure you that the men who are now in Class 1-D will be inducted on 
about July 1. There will be ample places for the induction of those 
men. In other words, there will be existing facilities for Class 1-D 
men whose induction has been postponed to approximately July 1. 

We have also been working on a program to make it possible for a 
man whose order number comes up in September or October to volun- 
teer in the months of July or August for his year of training, and in 
that way lose only one year from college. 

Now 418-B, which permits postponement of induction for 60 days 
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(and that time may be extended) was designed largely to care for 
those persons who enter educational institutions in the fall without 
being able to ascertain when their order numbers are going to be 
called. There is a degree of uncertainty there. We don’t believe, how- 
ever, that a man who has knowledge that he is going to be called on 
October 15 ought to enroll on the first day of October and seek to have 
his induction postponed from two to three months while he is finish- 
ing up that quarter. We believe that a man should not enroll or if he 
chooses, volunteer and expedite his training to that extent. If the man 
in good faith enrolls in an institution with no reasonable basis for 
believing that he will be called in the early part of the term for which 
he enrolled, we believe there is amply authority for postponing his 
induction so he can finish the quarter or semester as the case may 
require. We believe it is far preferable to get college students, who are 
going to be called and have no reason for occupational deferment by 
reason of special training, to take their training by voluntary induction 
starting with this summer instead of waiting until the middle of the 
year, and the War Department has set up adequate calls during the 
months of June, July and August to take care of these men. 

With respect to the second question, we have given instructions that 
a man shall not be subjected to a physical examination at a time in 
excess of sixty days before his probable date of induction. That is be- 
cause we don’t want a stale physical examination. The only way that I 
know at the present time for a man to have his physical status ascer- / 
tained by the local board ahead of his order would be for him to vol- i 
unteer. 

Mr. DWENGER: Mr. Chairman, I understood Colonel Dargusch to 
say that men in 1-D would be inducted soon. I thought they had to be a: 
reclassified and put in 1-A before they could be inducted. a 

COLONEL DaRGUSCH: You are quite right. If a 1-D man goes into x 
1-A, he will be inducted about July 1. If he is placed in Class II, by ‘a 
reason of occupation, his induction will be deferred. Every Class 1-D 
man must be reclassified, and it is very important that educational 
institutions get before the local board full information with respect to 
the individual registrant. Bulletin No. 10, about which Dr. Marsh 
spoke, covers in detail a procedure that was worked out in co-operation 
with our office. 

Mr. GRANT, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: Am I correct in my under- 
standing that a 1-D or a 1-E classification is only a temporary provision 
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good for those who were registered before January 1, 1941? In other 
words, is it correct that there will be no 1-D and 1-E classes for those 
who will register next October? 

COLONEL DarRGUSCH: That is right. The provision expires on 
July 1. 

Mr. DAMMON, PURDUE UNIVERSITY: Our discussion has been very 
largely concerned with the student who is already in a college or uni- 
versity. I am wondering if the Selective Service Administration has 
taken into account the young men and women who are about to gradu- 
ate from high school this spring and are looking forward to entering 
some of the essential fields? It has been my experience in my contact 
with these students and with the parents who come into the office to 
discuss plans about admission to the University, that the whole matter 
of selective service is throwing considerable uncertainty into their 
thinking and they are inclined not to make any decision to go on with 
their education. Is any attempt being made to keep principals and 
counselors advised as to the attitudes and policies of the Selective 
Service Administration so that they can help these young people to a 
certain stability and a certain sanity in their decisions? 

COLONEL DaRGUSCH: We have given much consideration to the 
general problem. Of course, the greater part of the boys you are talk- 
ing about will come out of high school at ages 17, 18 or 19, and the 
assumption would be that sometime during the course of their college 
career it might be interrupted by selective service. We wish we could 
induce a degree of certainty into the situation, but we have got to dis- 
turb our individual life a little, if our national life is going to survive. 

I would say to the boy who wants to get his military service out of 
the way, ‘“The law provides that you may volunteer at the age of 18. 
Go ahead and take your year of training. Then you are free to go to 
college. You will have served your year of training and your college 
career will be uninterrupted.” I am fearful of the results that we might 
have if we should say, as a matter of course, that every man who goes 
to college will have his period of service deferred until he is through. 
Our democracy was not built on that basis. 

Mr. CONGER, OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY: Mr. Chairman, 
Colonel Dargusch made the statement a moment ago that there is 
little likelihood that the draft age will be reduced below 21. Is that 
correct? 

COLONEL DarGUSCH: That is not wholly accurate. I believe I 
said that I doubt that there would be any immediate change in the 
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present ages of 21 to 36. On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
in a year or two there will be a drastic change in the age limits. Under 
present circumstances, I think the present age group of 21 to 36 
will be retained at least for the coming year. 

Mr. Concer: I think that information would reassure a great 
many students who now are in doubt on the point. The newspapers 
have pointed out that the American Legion has asked for that change, 
and I think General Hershey publicly stated that he favored it. 

COLONEL DarGuSCH: He favors the change in the future. 

Mr. Concer: Is there any reason why the public shouldn’t know 
that it is unlikely that a change will be made soon? I think there are 
many 18-year-old boys who are wondering whether they won't enroll 
in college and then be called. It would make a tremendous difference 
from the standpoint of high school seniors who might realize another 
year at least before there will be a change. 

COLONEL DarGuscH: I think I can explain General Hershey’s 
statement. The General says that over a long-range basis he would 
favor the ages of 18 to 23, but he doesn’t think the present age limits 
of 21 to 36 should be changed until we have an adequate reservoir 
of trained men. 

Mr. DAMMON: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the Colonel’s point of 
view. On the other hand, much of this information does not get back 
to those individuals in the local community who can influence and 
guide these boys and girls. After all, entering one of the essential 
professions requires that these boys and girls go to college this fall. 
They do not know whether the age limit will be lowered to 18, 
nor do they know the possibilities of deferment if they are taking 
essential training. They want to know the effect of college military 
training on their Selective Service status. They are asking all of 
these questions. If the individuals who influence the boys and girls 
in the local community can have the necessary information, they would 
be in a better position to help them determine what to do. 

COLONEL DarRGUSCH: I think we need to do a better job at Na- 
tional Headquarters in disseminating information. I have felt that 
way all the time. We are trying every means at our command now to 
get information down to the local boards. Our present plan is to pub- 
lish bulletins which will be sent through state headquarters to all 
local boards. These will contain all actions of National Headquarters. 
However, I have found upon investigation that in some state head- 
quarters they don’t think the local boards would appreciate receiving 
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what we send. Here is evidence that we have some problems of our 
own. 

The fact that the student has been in the R.O.T.C. means that he 
will be a little better qualified to be a soldier and will have a little 
better chance to go to an officer’s training camp—and camps will be 
set up for selectees. The man who goes ahead and takes advanced 
military training, of course, will be deferred from service while taking 
that training. 

I am heartily in accord with the proposition that it will not do us 
any good in Washington to enunciate general opinions and principles 
if we do not get them down to the local boards, and if we do not in 
turn give them the facts. 

PRESIDENT MACKINNON: Is the information which we are going 
to be asked to supply to the various states going to vary? 

COLONEL DarGuUSCH: A good many states have gone ahead on 
their own initiative—IIlinois and Massachusetts among others—to try 
to meet the problem. They have anticipated somewhat Bulletin No. 10 
about which Dr. Marsh spoke. This sets up a uniform national plan 
for handling the student problem. Bulletin No. 10 provides a device 
by which the student will file a student questionnaire with his local 
board containing information secured through university channels. 
I think the American Council proposal is entirely workable and we 
have joined in it and will support it in every proper way. 
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Trends in Higher Education 
GeEorRGE A. WorkKS 


oe LAST DECADE has been a period of marked flux in higher 
education. Many changes have been made by institutions of 
higher learning, but the extent to which these changes represent trends 
is not in all instances clear. In many cases it is evident that the 
changes which have been effected do not represent the development 
and acceptance by higher institutions of a basic educational philos- 
ophy. All too frequently they have been outgrowths of the strong 
competition for students that has been such a prominent characteris- 
tic of recent years. Many of these innovations have had their roots 
in financial needs of colleges and universities rather than in any care- 
fully considered educational plan. There are, nevertheless, evidences 
of fundamental trends more numerous and more far-reaching than it 
will be practicable to consider within the limits of this paper. For 
this occasion two only have been selected. They are: (1) Some closely 
related curricular changes in colleges of liberal arts; and (2) the ac- 
crediting of higher institutions. 

Increasingly colleges have been designating the first two years of 
their programs as lower division or junior college work, and the third 
and fourth years as upper division or senior college work. The first two 
years have been characterized by efforts to make them an extension 
of the period of general education. This change has resulted in less 
emphasis being placed on the university preparatory function of the 
work of these years and more attention being devoted to seeking 
a content and methods of instruction designed to give the student 
breadth of acquaintance with the several main fields of knowledge. 
It represents a reaction against a procedure widely prevalent in the 
past, and even now too common, by which the introductory courses 
offered by departments place primary emphasis on the preparation 
of the student for further work in the subjects offered by those de- 
partments. The content of the courses has been selected and the 
methods of instruction formulated on the assumption that the stu- 
dent would make the given subject the basis of his concentration 
or major study during his college career. The natural consequence, 
since the student would major in one subject only, was that he did 
not, in his first two years of college, obtain the breadth of educa- 
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tion he sought. The other alternative was for him to begin his special- 
ization with the beginning of his college career, which many students 
do either from choice or because of the force of circumstances. 

To meet these two problems—securing breadth and avoiding early 
specialization—there has been a trend toward increased prescription 
of subjects to be taken and also increased emphasis on the use of 
courses of a comprehensive or inter-departmental nature during the 
junior college period. The rather wide acceptance of the idea of the 
comprehensive or survey courses has had a tendency to blind college 
faculties to the possibilities of correcting by other means the overem- 
phasis on the preparatory function that is such a conspicuous feature 
of introductory courses offered by departments. Even with the reten- 
tion of introductory courses on a departmental or essentially depart- 
mental basis, the offerings could be much improved for meeting the 
needs of students for general education. This change could be wrought 
by the selection of a content and the choice of methods of learning and 
of teaching that are designed to meet the needs of students without 
reference to further study in the given subject. 

The use of the comprehensive or survey course has spread with 
surprising rapidity and, as already suggested, may be a barrier to the 
consideration of other means by which the ends achieved through 
the survey course might be realized. Its rapid spread undoubtedly has 
been a handicap to its attaining the maximum degree of success. Too 
frequently the “‘letter’” has been substituted for the “spirit” in the de- 
velopment of these courses. Staff members have not been given sufh- 
cient time in which to organize the teaching content and to prepare 
syllabi. Presidents and deans in some instances have been more for- 
ward in announcing survey courses than they have been in supplying 
library resources and demonstration and illustrative materials. It is 
not clear at the moment just what form or forms these courses will 
finally take, but it is clear that they are making a contribution to the 
junior college period in spite of the weaknesses that have been sug- 
gested and in the face of the opposition of an occasional institution 
that wishes to determine not only its own educational practice but 
that of all other institutions with which it has educational commerce, 

Several factors have contributed to the growing feeling that the 
program of the first two years of college should be of a more general 
character. Educators in the field of the liberal arts, particularly, have 
had a growing belief that their students were not obtaining the inte- 
grated or unified outlook on life that should come from a study of the 
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great disciplines. Through research and experience human knowledge 
in the last generation has been greatly extended in the arts and sciences 
as well as in applied fields. This development has resulted in a striking 
multiplication of the courses offered by colleges and universities. He 
who can make it fashionable for colleges of liberal arts to reduce their 
course offerings will confer an inestimable benefit on college students. 
In many undergraduate colleges there are departments with arrays of 
courses that would all but prevent even the hardiest of students from 
getting an education. This extension of knowledge has been marked 
by increased departmentalization as well as by minute segmentation 
into courses within departments, which has created further difficulty 
for the person who desires a liberal education. 

The increase in number of departments and the multiplication of 
courses within departments have made it impossible for most students 
during their first two years of their college program to obtain the 
breadth of education they desire. Under the organization that has pre- 
vailed if a student desired an overview of a subject he found it neces- 
sary to take a large number of courses. This left him with only 
limited opportunities to elect work in other departments and he there- 
fore failed to secure the desired breadth, as the value of such elec- 
tives as he was able to make was greatly restricted by the segmented 
character of the courses. As has already been indicated, for the most 
part beginning courses of departments have been organized so as to 
have the maximum preparatory value for further study in the subject 
rather than to give the student an insight into its methods and its main 
problems. Departments have been too prone to regard each student as 
a specialist in the subject represented by their respective interests. 
The result is that students who complete the work of colleges of lib- 
eral arts do not have the integrated outlook in the main fields of hu- 
man knowledge that was possessed by the college graduate of seventy- 
five or a hundred years ago. This is one of the chief problems with 
which the college of liberal arts has been struggling in its attempts to 
change the character of the work done in the first two years. These 
efforts have resulted in a marked trend toward greater breadth of edu- 
cational opportunity during the junior college period. 

A look backward may be helpful in giving us an appreciation of the 
problem colleges of liberal arts of today face in their efforts to give 
their students an education with some of the characteristics that a col- 
lege education bore in former days. The catalog of Dartmouth Col- 
lege for 1863-64 lists the following offerings and texts that were used 
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in the sciences by the ‘“‘academical’’ faculty: Freshman year, winter 
term, physics, Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea; sophomore 
year, winter term, physics, Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea; 
junior year, fall term, physics, Silliman’s Physics. In the spring term 
of the same year another course in physics was given which included 
Silliman’s Physics, Lardner’s Astronomy, and Dana’s Mineralogy; 
and in the summer term of that year physics was offered again and 
this time it covered Lardner’s Astronomy and Meteorology. In the sen- 
ior year physics was offered in the spring term and covered Fowne’s 
Chemistry and Dana’s Geology. These courses were required of all stu- 
dents and constituted the total science offerings of the “‘academical”’ 
faculty. 

The Amherst College catalog for October, 1827, announced sci- 
ence offerings as follows: junior year, first term, chemistry with Web- 
ster’s Manual of Chemistry as the text. This subject was “concluded” 
in the second term, but the text was Cleaveland’s Mineralogy. In that 
same term mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, magnetism, and elec- 
tricity were taught with Enfield’s Philosophy as the basis, and in the 
following term optics and astronomy were offered with the same 
textbook. A course based on Cleaveland’s Mineralogy was given un- 
der the name of geology. In the third term of the junior year work in 
the biological sciences was started. The announcement of this course 
reads as follows: “‘Nuttal’s Introduction to Botany, in connection with 
Torrey’s Compendium of the Flora of the Northern States.” During 
the first term of the senior year a course was given under the title 
“Anatomy, with its Application to Natural Theology.” The courses 
that have been described were required of all students and constituted 
all of the offerings in the natural sciences for students of the liberal 
arts. 

It is not to be expected nor desired that we should return to the 
‘good old days” in liberal arts education represented by the catalogs 
from which the foregoing data were taken. It is important, however, 
for us to continue to struggle with the problems that have resulted 
from the over-departmentalization and classification that has accom- 
panied the growth in human knowledge. Specialization should char- 
acterize the work of college students, but it should rest on a broad 
acquaintance with the main fields of knowledge so that the student 
may have a basis for integration and unification as he proceeds with 
his learning. 

In addition to the factors that have been discussed as contributing 
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to the modification of the character of the junior college period, an- 
other force of a different nature has had its influence. Reference is 
made to the high student mortality in institutions of higher learning. 
The studies that have been made show that approximately one-half of 
the students leave college before completion of the requirements for 
the bachelor’s degree. Most of this academic mortality occurs by the 
end of the sophomore year. This heavy loss of students which has 
been revealed as a result of studies made by higher institutions in 
recent years has raised question regarding the values obtained by such 
students from following the early years of an educational program 
developed with the emphasis so largely on the preparatory aspect. 
The first two years of work were shaped largely for the specialization 
that characterizes the work of the junior and senior years in the liberal 
arts college. As a result many colleges of liberal arts are revising their 
offerings of the first two years in the direction already discussed. 

A further impetus to this revision has come from the generally ac- 
cepted view that the marked influx in recent years of students in higher 
institutions has been accompanied by a marked deterioration in the in- 
tellectual level of the entering freshmen as a group. Whether or not 
this is more than an assumption is not evident. Within a year the 
writer made a careful analysis of the studies on the ability of college 
freshmen, and on the basis of the data available was not able to sub- 
stantiate the generally accepted viewpoint. The studies reviewed ap- 
peared to justify no more positive statement than the following: 


The data available fail to show any appreciable deterioration in the 
intellectual quality of entering freshmen in those institutions where 
studies have been made on objective bases. In this respect the data are 
not in accord with the commonly expressed view on this subject. In 
making this interpretation it should be borne in mind that these 
studies are available over a comparatively brief span only. Perhaps if 
comparisons were available with the freshman entrants of fifty or sixty 
years ago the story would be a different one.1 


Regardless of whether or not the influx into higher institutions has 
been accompanied by a deterioration in the intellectual quality of 
freshman entrants, the impression that it has taken place has served 
to reinforce the other movements, tending to modify the curriculum of 
the freshman and sophomore years. 


* George A. Works. “The Study of College Instruction,” Yearbook No. XXVII, 
National Society of College Teachers of Education, 1939, p. 69. 
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Attention will now be given to a brief consideration of one or 
two of the trends at the senior college level. 

First, there seems to be a tendency toward encouraging a greater 
breadth of preparation on the part of students at the senior college 
level. There prevails not only the view that a college of liberal arts 
should give a certain minimum of breadth of acquaintance with the 
major disciplines which has already been discussed, but beside it stands 
the view that each graduate of a college of liberal arts should have 
had the experience of carrying his study far enough in one subject 
so that he learns something of the methods of work in that field and 
of the limitations of human knowledge with reference to it. Both of 
these objectives are essential to a liberal education. In an earlier day 
the problem presented by the second of these goals was that of secur- 
ing sufficient specialization for its realization. With the expansion of 
offerings by colleges, some minimum amount of specialization for 
each subject was designated or a minimum percentage of the senior 
college work that must be presented in the student’s major subject was 
stipulated. This left the student free to carry his specialization as far 
beyond these minimums as he desired within the limits of his time and 
the offerings of his college. The influence of graduate schools, the 
requirements of professional schools, and the desire of departments 
for students have had a tendency to cause students to increase their 
specialization to a marked degree at the senior college level. Today 
there is a growing feeling that this specialization has in many institu- 
tions been carried too far. As a consequence a reaction has set in and 
many colleges are now taking steps to limit the degree of specialization 
at the senior college level. The view that is back of this recent trend 
is well expressed in the following quotation: 


The Universities are obviously beginning to have doubts whether, after 
students have entered their doors, many of them may not be pursuing 
courses too specialized for their true educational needs. At present, in 
England and Wales, as distinct from Scotland, a considerable majority 
read for Honours degrees. As contrasted with the ordinary degree, 
Honours degrees are usually taken in a single subject, and it is asked 
whether a graduate may not sometimes have attained even high dis- 
tinction, e.g., in Mathematics or Chemistry, French or English, with- 
out his ever having received a sufficiently broad training to justify his 
being regarded as an educated man, or a sufficient mental discipline 
to equip him for exercising an intelligent judgment in matters outside 
his own narrow field. In so far as this charge has substance, it is 
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not the result of any deliberate policy on the part of the Universities. 
The relatively circumscribed character of the Honours course today 
is the natural effect of the growth of knowledge, just as the rising 
standard of information possessed by entrance scholars is the natural 
effect of increasingly severe competition, and of the operation of the 
ptinciple of the survival of the fittest in a sphere where fitness has to 
be measured by examination. The difficulty is, that with the rapid 
growth of knowledge the field which can in any case be mastered in 
three years’ study is continuously contracting, and so, inevitably, 
knowledge of the same standard of thoroughness is bound to be about 
“less and less.” This is obviously regrettable, and today there is a good 
deal of not ungrounded disquiet in the University world concerning 
the proportion of graduates who are being turned out with a primarily 
specialized training. At the same time it is much easier to deplore the 
evil than to prescribe the remedy.? 


Another trend at the senior college level related to those already 
considered is making itself felt. It is the growing use of comprehen- 
sive examinations. This instrument has been in use in a few insti- 
tutions for a number of years, but in the last ten years its use has 
spread rapidly and it seems likely to be extended still further. It 
has been brought into the instructional program partly as a means of 
correcting some of the weaknesses that grew out of the rapid ex- 
pansion of knowledge, the marked departmentalization of subject 
matter, and the extreme segmentation of subjects that accompanied 
the multiplication of courses. Attention was directed to these aspects 
earlier in the discussion. Through the comprehensive examination it 
is hoped that the student will be brought to synthesize his knowledge 
as he grows in his acquaintance with the several disciplines. It is 
regarded as a means of helping the student to secure a working unity 
during the learning process. It is to be hoped that faculty members 
will not regard the use of comprehensive examinations as a substitute 
for their constantly keeping in mind in their teaching the importance 
of leading students to seek relationships between the different courses 
taken and subjects studied. 

The multiplication of accrediting agencies has been a pronounced 
trend of recent years in the field of higher education. While the re- 
gional agencies have been in operation for a considerable period of 


* Report for the Period 1929-30 to 1934-35, Including Returns from Universities 
and University Colleges in Receipt of Treasury Grants for the Academic Y ear 1934-35, 
p. 23. University Grants Committee, His Majesty's Stationery Office, London, 1936. 
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time, there has been of late a marked growth in the number of volun- 
tary agencies for the accrediting of different types of professional edu- 
cation. There has not only been an increase in the number of agencies 
interested in accrediting, but it has been discovered that it is much 
more difficult to determine what constitutes a good college or pro- 
fessional school than was known to be the case in the earlier days 
of the accrediting movement. 

The multiplication of accrediting agencies and the growing com- 
plexity of the accrediting process have made such heavy demands on 
institutions, especially those of complex organizations such as the 
large universities, that recent years have been characterized by a grow- 
ing resentment to the voluntary accrediting associations. In the last 
two or three years this tide of criticism has been augmented by the 
steps taken by the American Chemical Society looking toward accred- 
iting in the field of chemistry. College and university administrators 
consider this a departure from the accrediting practices of the past 
which have been in general limited to the accrediting of colleges and 
schools as wholes or units. The action of the American Chemical So- 
ciety is regarded by them as the beginning of accrediting by depart- 
ments, and if chemistry is to be subject to accrediting in this manner 
will it not be only a matter of time before other groups will be ac- 
crediting English, history, mathematics, etc.? The chemists reply 
that they are not accrediting departments of chemistry but chemists. 
Regardless of the difference of opinion on this question, the ac- 
tion of the Society has added to the opposition to the work of 
voluntary accrediting agencies. The American Council on Educa- 
tion has held two conferences dealing with accrediting, and it has 
issued one bulletin dealing with the problems involved and another 
bulletin will be forthcoming within a few days. The Association 
of State Universities and the Land Grant College Association have 
appointed a joint committee to deal with the problem of accrediting. 
This action is some index to the gravity of the situation, as this is the 
first time to the speaker’s knowledge that these two organizations have 
ever had a joint committee. 

The complexity of the situation has been increased by steps that 
have been taken by the Association of Chief State School Officers. 
This body requested the United States Office of Education to provide 
them with means by which they can undertake the accrediting of in- 
stitutions of higher learning. In response to this request Dr. F. J. 
Kelly and some of his associates in the Office have prepared a bulletin 
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designed to offer constructive proposals concerning the accrediting 
of higher institutions. If this document is not already issued it will 
undoubtedly be out in the near future, as it has been in the hands 
of the government printer for some months. The views presented by 
Dr. Kelly provide for some adaptation of the accrediting procedures 
to the conditions in the different states, but the essence of the plan 
is that the function of accrediting should be taken over by the several 
states and handled by the state departments of education. 

Are state departments of education qualified at the present time, or 
can they readily prepare themselves to undertake the accrediting of in- 
stitutions of higher education? An objective and unbiased source of in- 
formation is to be found in the report issued by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. One of these volumes bears the title, Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Public Education. Two excerpts from that 
volume read as follows: 


There have been no pronounced changes in the manner of selecting 
chief State educational officers since 1890, despite the fact that most 
State educational survey commissions have strongly recommended 
changes. It is significant that 32 of the officers are elected by popular 
vote, that only eight are appointed by the State board of education, and 
that eight are appointed by the governor. 

The legal requirements for the position of chief educational officer 
also have not kept pace with the importance of the position. There 
has been little change in the requirements since 1925. In 1937 only 
eight States specifically required that the chief educational officer shall 
be at least a college graduate. It should be noted, however, that the 
States may include college graduation in the requirements for State 
teaching certificates. In a number of States it is thus possible for a 
person who cannot meet the requirements for the lowest grade teacher's 
certificate to occupy the position of chief educational officer. 

An extremely short term of office limits the position of chief State 
educational officer in a number of States. Some progress has been made 
since 1910 in increasing the length of the term, but there has been 
practically no change since 1925. Fourteen officers have terms of one 
or two years each, while only seven have possible terms of more than 
four years. A further indication of the insecurity in the position of the 
chief State educational officer in a number of States is shown by an 
analysis of length of service. Of the 48 officers who were in office in 
September 1937, 32 had held the position less than six years. Of these, 
22 had served less than four years. In only nine States had the incum- 
bent served more than 10 years. Thus in a large number of States the 
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chief State educational officer does not serve a sufficient length of time 

to develop and execute a well-planned educational program. Short 

periods of service discourage many well-qualified men from accepting 
the position.® 

There is no gainsaying that legally a state has the power to assume 
the accrediting function within its boundaries; but with due credit 
to the men and women of ability who are now serving as chief state 
school officers, the facts that have been cited regarding method of se- 
lection, stipulated qualifications, and length of service of these ofh- 
cials, raise grave questions concerning the wisdom of placing the en- 
tire responsibility for the accrediting of institutions of higher learning 
in their hands. A further cause for hesitancy is the extent to which 
party politics is a factor in the selection of the chief state school off- 
cer in a majority of the states. In the experience of the North Cen- 
tral Association and other accrediting agencies, situations have arisen 
which could not have been dealt with as effectively by state organiza- 
tions as they were handled by the voluntary accrediting associations. 
That seems certain to remain true for some time to come. 

There are even greater dangers than those resulting from inept- 
ness in placing in the hands of state departments of education the re- 
sponsibility for acting as the sole accrediting agencies for the higher 
institutions within the boundaries of the states which they represent. 
It is readily conceivable that in a state organization susceptible to po- 
litical influences, privately controlled institutions might be placed 
at a great disadvantage, if not completely stifled. Any realistic ob- 
server of what has happened to higher education in Germany under 
the regime of the National Socialists must see the dangers inherent 
in a situation in which all higher education is under public control. 

In spite of the weaknesses of the voluntary accrediting agencies, 
which have been repeatedly pointed out by the critics of the move- 
ment, it is believed that they offer a far better solution of the problems 
involved in the accrediting of higher institutions than does Dr. Kelly’s 
proposal for accrediting through the states only. Instead of inviting 
the dangers involved in state accrediting, it would be much better to 
attempt to correct the weakness of accrediting by means of the volun- 
tary associations. The following is suggested as the broad outline for 
such a program: 

1. Responsibility for accrediting of all work at the master’s degree 


* Organization and Administration of Public Education, pp. 81-82. 
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level or below should be handled by the regional accrediting agencies 
unless it consists of a professional program beginning after the bache- 
lor’s degree, or it is a highly specialized professional program at the 
undergraduate level. 

2. The Association of American Universities should take the re- 
sponsibility for the accrediting of all graduate work above the level 
of the master’s degree, if such work is to be accredited. Some may 
question the wisdom of omitting the work for the master’s degree 
from this requirement. 

3. Voluntary accrediting associations for professional work should 
be formed only in those fields in which the preparation required is of 
a highly technical and professional nature, e.g., medicine and engi- 
neering. Associations representing fields in which the work is closely 
related to general education, e.g., chemistry, teacher education, and 
journalism, should not include accrediting among their purposes, but 
the work should be done through the regional associations. The re- 
gional associations should make provisions for such fields in their 
accrediting procedures. 

4. Improve the accrediting procedures of the regional agencies and 
work out the relationships between them on the one hand, and the As- 
sociation of American Universities in its accrediting of graduate work 
and those associations involved in the accrediting of highly profes- 
sional fields, on the other hand, so that the accrediting done by both 
will be in co-operation with the work of the regional agency in whose 
territory the institution is located. A relationship of this nature will 
make for the elimination of duplication in data collected from insti- 
tutions as well as open the way for a reduction to a minimum of the 
number of visits made. It would have the further advantage of giving 
a picture of the institution as a whole, thus reducing the danger of 
accrediting a professional school connected with an anemic institution 
of general education, or vice versa. 

5. There should be no more than one accrediting association in 
any given professional field. 

6. At intervals conferences of representatives of regional and na- 
tional accrediting agencies should be held for the consideration of 
ways and means by which the accrediting procedures in use may be 
improved and the work more closely co-ordinated. 

The essence of these proposals is that the regional accrediting agen- 
cies would be the primary instruments of accrediting and that work- 
ing relationships would be developed between them and all other 
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accrediting agencies with a view to reducing to the minimum the 
number of inspections, reports, and agencies undertaking accrediting. 
This suggestion is made with full recognition of the large number of 
problems involved, many of which are due to differences in phi- 
losophy back of the accrediting movement, and others of which re- 
sult from the large degree of independence that to date has marked 
the development of accrediting procedures on the part of the volun- 
tary agencies. These difficulties, however, are not insuperable. 

In conclusion it may be said that there has been no time in the last 
generation when there was such a great interest in the improvement 
of higher education on the part of both laymen and professional edu- 
cators as there is today. Change’ doesn’t always mean improvement, 
but with the techniques that are now available in the field of educa- 
tion the period of flux in which we now find ourselves should even- 
tuate in progress. It may well be that in the future this period will be 
looked back upon as an era marked by many innovations that have 
made significant contributions to higher education. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. NESSELL, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: Dr. Works 
has so clearly covered the present trends in higher education, that it 
is difficult to supplement what he has said. Certainly there is no issue 
which may be taken with the ideas which he has propounded to us in 
this excellent address this morning. 

In looking over the literature of recent months with reference to 
trends in higher education, it has been interesting to note that a good 
deal of it has gone back, as a basis and foundation for discussion, 
to trends in enrollment, particularly to the studies by Dr. Raymond 
Walters of the University of Cincinnati, which have been published in 
School and Society. I think every registrar in the country is familiar 
with these studies, and with the one by Dr. Arnett, former President 
of the General Education Board, covering the period from 1928 to 
1936. 

Trends in enrollment have apparently had, and are having, an in- 
fluence on trends in educational philosophy. The declining birth rate 
and the prospect of a lower number of students in institutions is 
bringing to light some problems which colleges and universities in 
recent years have not been taking into consideration. 

It is to be noted from Dr. Walters’ articles and also from Dr. 
Arnett’s study that the trend at the present time in enrollment is away 
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from the private institutions and toward the public institutions. That 
means, of course, that the private institutions, if they are to maintain 
the status to which they are entitled, must somehow revise their offer- 
ings to attract a sufficient number of students to supply their needs and 
insure their existence. It is perhaps because of this reason that we are 
finding self-appraisals of the smaller liberal arts colleges. I recall at 
the moment a study made by the faculty of Muskingum College 
in Ohio, and I am sure that there are a number of other institutions 
that have been studying their own problems to see just what they 
should be doing that they have not been doing. All are looking toward 
the better education and, no doubt, toward the better salesmanship 
of what they have to offer. 

Dr. Works mentioned in his paper the accrediting associations 
and agencies. There has been a significant change, it seems to me, 
in the philosophy of the accrediting agencies, particularly the regional 
associations. Whereas the first standards of the accrediting agencies 
were based on such quantitative items as the size of the library, the 
size of the faculty, the size of various departments and their equip- 
ment, and the institution was rated and perhaps accredited upon the 
basis of these quantitative standards, at the present time the trend 
is toward a qualitative basis of accrediting. This, too, means that col- 
leges and universities must carefully examine themselves if they are 
to meet these new qualitative requirements for accreditation. 

Mr. GRANT, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: I wonder if something could 
be said as to the relation of pre-professional studies to trends in 
higher education? 

Dr. Works: You can say something in theory, but when it comes 
to practice it isn’t so easy to be positive as to the change that is tak- 
ing place. Broadly speaking, there has been in recent years a trend 
towards an extended period of general education for those entering 
the professions, with a tendency for the professional schools to keep 
their hands off that period of education so far as specifying the sub- 
jects that students should take. The finest example we have of that 
is in the final report of the Commission on Medical Education. In that 
report you will find a clear statement to the effect that the colleges 
should be left entirely free to deal with the program of education 
during the junior college period; that the educators should be left to 
do the best they can with the development of these young people. 
The medical schools then make their selections, but not through pre- 
scription of subjects. 
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The difficulty with that practice is, as you people well know, the 
one of securing admission. The problem of getting into a medical 
school in this country is so great that students don’t think of just one 
medical school, but instead, of half a dozen that they would be willing 
to enter if they could. Thus, while each one of these medical schools 
may specify relatively few subjects, the common denominator of all of 
their specifications makes it pretty difficult for the student, and he finds 
his program definitely restricted even during the preparatory period. 

I may be too optimistic, but I am of the opinion that the trend 
is distinctly toward greater freedom from the requirements of the 
professional school during the junior college period. 

At the same time there are other changes taking place that are quite 
different; for example, the plan that has been proposed for the study of 
law at Harvard University. I do not have all the details in mind, but 
it is essentially this. After one or two years in college, the student 
will then begin his study of law. Toward the end of the seven-year 
period, he will increase the emphasis placed on what we commonly call 
general education; that is, breadth of education in other than legal 
subjects. 

There are some people who think that what we are going to see 
rather generally in this country is the requirement by most profes- 
sional schools of two years of general education beyond the high 
school. With this there may be an extended period of professional 
education, with certain content from the field of general education 
combined with the professional program. 


fe 


The Various Preparatory Functions of the 
Junior College 


J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS 


HE AIMS OF the present discussion are as follows: First, to sum- 
marize briefly certain aspects of the current status of the junior 
college; second, to stimulate renewed thinking about the problems 
which arise from the existence of the junior college and from its rela- 
tionships to colleges and universities; and third, to state certain con- 
victions of the speaker which are in a genuine sense possible princi- 
ples for the guidance of colleges and universities and junior colleges 
in their interrelations. 
What is this thing called “the junior college’? The following 
good definition was formulated rather recently by the University of the 
State of New York (State Department of Education) : 


Junior college means an incorporated institution not conferring de- 
grees, offering two years of work in standard college courses, or two 
years of work in courses terminal in character of collegiate grade and 
quality, or offering both such standard and terminal courses." 


This relatively new creation, the junior college, has experienced 
phenomenal growth. In the past twenty years the number of junior 
colleges has tripled, while the total enrollment of students is now 
twenty times as large as it was in 1920.2 Today there are over 
235,000 students registered in 610 junior colleges. In fact, the en- 
rollment increased 20 per cent in a single year, from 1938-39 to 1939- 
40.° Incidentally, it is enlightening to note that President Raymond 
Walters’ recent sampling of enrollment in representative four-year 
colleges and universities shows an increase of less than 1 per cent 
this year over last year. 

Three principal reasons for the growth of the junior college have 
been given by Mr. Edward F. Mason in a recent issue of The Educa- 
tional Record: (1) junior colleges, especially the public ones, have 


* Walter C. Eells (ed.), American Junior Colleges, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1940. p. 3. 
? Ibid., p. 18. 
* Walter C. Eells. “Junior College Growth,” The Junior College Journal, 11:336, 
February, 1941, 
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low tuition fees or none at all; (2) students can live inexpensively at 
home; (3) vocational curricula have been developed.‘ 

Moreover we need to be reminded that although 43 per cent 
of the junior colleges are under public control they enroll 71 per cent 
of the students in all the 610 junior colleges. Time was when the 
public junior colleges accounted for only 25 per cent of the total 
enrollment in all junior colleges. 

Permit me now to make four more quantitative statements which 
characterize junior colleges as they now exist: 


1. Three-fourths of them are co-educational. 

2. The average enrollment in 1939-40 for all junior colleges was 397 
students. 

3. Eighty-seven per cent of the junior colleges are accredited or recog- 
nized by some kind of accrediting agency. 

4, Twenty-four per cent of the 610 institutions are members of one 
of the five regional associations of colleges and secondary schools. 


In passing it should be noted that the two-year type of organiza- 
tion prevails in 94 per cent of the junior colleges. Typically the pres- 
ent-day junior college is made up of two years following the usual 
four-year high school. Were there time at present it would be enlight- 
ening to discuss the variety of forms of organization of the junior 
college. 

To fill out the picture which is being sketched, let it be said that, 
while there is some divergence, the most common practice in accredit- 
ing agencies, in professional organizations, in publications, and in 
official reports is to classify junior colleges in the area of higher edu- 
cation rather than in the field of secondary education. Nevertheless, 
the junior college should be thoroughly aware of what goes on in the 
secondary school and build upon its contributions. By the same token 
the junior college must have workable relations with the higher in- 
stitutions that are above it. 

Such is the current status of the junior college in some of its more 
tangible aspects. 

But what kind of institution is it from the standpoint of curricula 
offered? What problems of relationship with other higher institutions 
exist because of the nature of its courses of study? Is it, or should the 
junior college be, an educational venture unarticulated with the four- 
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year college and university? Is it an educational experience that should 
be chosen by only certain kinds of young men and women, or by youth 
who have particular types of academic or occupational interests? These 
queries lead us logically to consideration of the present functions of 
the junior college in our educational system. Just what does the Ameri- 
can junior college do to warrant its existence? 

Quite frankly the junior college set out originally to serve a great 
variety of students. Since it had the fundamental purpose of extending 
the good things in the formal educative process as widely as possi- 
ble, it desired to offer courses that would serve both the student 
who has interest, and the student who has no interest, in pursuing 
his school activities beyond two years following high school. On the 
other hand many students who have desired to attend a four-year 
higher institution have failed to reach their goal because of lack of 
money. These young men and women have constituted a very desira- 
ble part of the population in junior colleges. Their seriousness of aca- 
demic purpose has contributed markedly to the development of rep- 
utable colleges. And fortunately some of these youth have found ways 
to pay for their later higher education. 

Without doubt, the junior college does render significant service to 
the young person who continues his formal education beyond high 
school rather than loafing when he is unemployed. The very large 
number of youth out of work has been a factor in the recent growth 
of the junior college. 

Then, too, some young men and women feel so uncertain as to their 
longtime plans for a life career that they have grasped eagerly the 
additional try-out period offered by the typical junior college. The 
very atmosphere of the junior college, the attitudes of its faculties 
and of its officers, its proximity to the students’ homes in so many 
situations, all these are contributing factors to the idea that during 
these two years there is continued opportunity to try out this and that 
field prior to entering the particular activity which will be one’s 
career as an adult. The youth who have passed through this stage 
of uncertainty and have set their feet upon a rock have made an im- 
portant step in their lives. Whether they transfer to another college 
or enter work activities, they contribute to the well being of society. 

No matter what the student’s motive may have been, it is generally 
true that society has benefited by the added, unanticipated years of 
formal tutelage in an educational institution experienced by hundreds 
of thousands of young men and women. Incidentally, it could prob- 
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ably be proved on the basis of mass figures that four-year higher in- 
stitutions have profited from the more widely spread interest in higher 
education which has developed out of the growing attendance at 
junior colleges. Some colleges and universities have noted in recent 
years definite increase in the percentage of students transferring to 
them in their junior year. This situation is likely to improve even 
more in the future. 

According to theory and actual practice the junior college offers 
three principal types of curricula: (1) the two-year general liberal 
arts program; (2) pre-professional curricula; (3) semi-professional 
courses of study. It should not be inferred, however, that all these 
three curricula are maintained in all junior colleges. Some schools 
are not large enough, or sufficiently well financed, to offer more than 
one or two types. But in many of the junior colleges all these types 
operate side by side. 

At this point let it be recalled that diversity of offerings is con- 
sistent with one of the fundamental purposes of the junior college; 
namely, that of extending the benefits of education as far as possible. 
This new institution wishes to serve as many different kinds of stu- 
dents as it can. 

For some students a two-year course, approximating the freshman 
and sophomore years in a four-year institution, is what is needed. 
Since the first two years of college work have come to be largely gen- 
eral in nature with certain requirements common to so many institu- 
tions, it is quite natural and rather convenient to offer in the junior 
college two years of general college subjects. These serve as try-out 
and exploratory years. For another kind of person these two years 
should make available the courses that prepare for admission to pro- 
fessional schools, such as medicine, law, teaching, business, engineer- 
ing, and architecture. It is not unusual for a junior college to include 
in its offerings all the necessary courses in these first two areas; 
namely, general or liberal arts subjects, and fundamental work in 
preparation for entrance to professional schools. 

For example, it is relatively easy to include courses in such servicea- 
ble fields as mathematics, physical and biological sciences, modern 
foreign languages, literature, history, economics, accounting, political 
science, sociology, psychology, practical art, engineering drawing, and 
elements of architecture. To some students these subjects become pre- 
paratory to entering later a liberal arts program, while to others these 
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courses fit into pre-professional sequences set up by professional 
schools. 

In the early years of the existence of the junior college these were 
the most common offerings. They were the courses because the admin- 
istrative officers and instructors were familiar with this kind of content 
in the freshman and sophomore years of college work. It was relatively 
easy to transfer such content bodily over to the junior college. More- 
over, textbooks were available. 

By development, then, the junior college has fulfilled these two 
preparatory functions—direct preparation for entrance to the four- 
year liberal arts college or the university, and direct preparation for 
admission to some professional schools. 

For a number of years—at least eighteen or nineteen—the leaders 
of thought in the field of the junior college have recognized that per- 
haps the most important function of the junior college is not in pre- 
paring young men and women for later residence in four-year colleges 
and universities or professional schools, but to prepare them for tak- 
ing their places as citizens and as adult workers in society. The leaders 
were well aware that most of the students in the junior college were 
not interested in pursuing further their formal education, and in many 
instances were not qualified to do so. Moreover, lack of financial re- 
sources prevented many young men and women from going away from 
home to attend college. Yet it was recognized that the school had an 
obligation to fulfill; namely, adding significant educational experi- 
ences over and above the contribution made by the secondary school. 

It has become increasingly clear that preparation for good citizen- 
ship needs to be extended beyond high school for many hundreds of 
thousands of young people who cannot attend the usual four-year 
college. Society as we know it in America needs this longer period of 
school experience. As a matter of fact some four-year colleges and 
some universities have deemed it wise to include more broadly based, 
socially significant courses in the freshman and sophomore years. In 
other words, revisions of curricula have brought in new kinds of 
courses that are broader than were the older types which treated rela- 
tively narrow segments of fields of knowledge. By means of survey 
courses, or broadly conceived orientation courses, the general educa- 
tion of youth begun in the secondary school is being carried forward 
and rounded out in the college freshman and sophomore years. So it 
happens that some junior colleges offer a general program of work 
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that is genuinely preparatory for a life-of good citizenship, of general 
social competence, and of general social intelligence. 

Now there exists another preparatory function of the junior college 
which has bulked large in the thinking of leaders in the junior college 
movement for many years. This preparatory curriculum is more prop- 
erly known as the semi-professional type of course of study. The term 
is based on the idea that between the level of training for the profes- 
sions and training for the trades there are occupations in adult life on 
the semi-professional level. For example, to this level belong the fol- 
lowing: certain business, commercial, and industrial occupations; 
technical laboratory and engineering work of a great variety; and some 
positions in civil service and public utilities. It is thought that the term 
“semi-professional” describes families of occupations which demand 
skills and personal qualities definitely above those developed by our 
secondary school and trade school programs and yet different from 
those developed by senior colleges, universities, and professional 
schools. Note especially that the junior colleges are not offering trade 
courses in an appreciable amount. 

In essence the term “‘semi-professional” does and should have the 
same connotation [as professional] on a less extensive scale. The 
difference should be in amount, not in quality or type. Real semi- 
professional training must be more than mere vocational training.” 
In these words of Dr. Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, a most important idea is expressed. 
The point is that true semi-professional curricula in the junior college 
offer not rule-of-thumb tricks of manipulation but training which, in 
comparison with preparation for the higher professions, is less ex- 
tensive in amount but not different in quality or in type. 

As an example of the desirable kind of semi-professional curricu- 
lum, one may cite the significant items in a course of study actually 
operating for prospective technicians in chemistry. Besides four survey 
courses each of two semesters’ length—covering the biological sci- 
ences, the humanities, the physical sciences, the social sciences—the 
technicians in chemistry study the following: English composition; 
college mathematics; inorganic, qualitative, quantitative, and organic 
chemistry; a special course in engineering drawing; and physics. 

At the present moment there is a growing, revived, and enthusiastic 
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interest among administrators and teachers of junior colleges in the 
development of semi-professional curricula. Because of renewed con- 
viction that there are hundreds of thousands of young men and women 
of better than average mental ability, and of just average ability, who 
cannot plan to enter a four-year college or university for financial and 
other reasons, courses of study in preparation for semi-professions take 
on increasing importance. Strenuous effort is being made just now to 
serve these young men and women by semi-professional courses of 
study. Such programs, combining general education and specialization, 
challenge these students. Moreover, these curricula offer interesting 
and valuable outlets for energy leading to socially desirable careers. 
Thereby society is served. 

Parenthetically, let it be said for the sake of understanding of terms 
that the expression ‘‘terminal education” is often used to refer to the 
same idea expressed by “‘semi-professional curricula.” To most people 
‘terminal’ connotes a mistaken attitude toward education, in spite of 
the fact that originally emphasis was placed on the thought that for 
many students in the junior college the two-year program of study 
would be the end of formal education. Even for these students such a 
final, limiting concept is undesirable. There is, without doubt, occa- 
sion and necessity for these students to continue their individual devel- 
opment by study and practice in the pursuit of semi-professional work. 
It is not true that everything can be learned about a particular semi- 
professional occupation in two years of study beyond the high school. 
Continuous growth in the line of work is required. Therefore use of 
the word “terminal” is inaccurate and misleading. 

Be that as it may, the function of preparing youth for the semi- 
professions is generally conceded to be the most important task of the 
junior college. That it is a difficult responsibility to fulfill is attested to 
by the slow, sporadic development of adequate semi-professional cur- 
ricula in junior colleges during the past fifteen years. There are a 
number of intrinsic and extrinsic obstacles. 

In the attempt to meet this obligation of preparing larger numbers 
of young men and women for certain semi-professions, courses of 
study have been announced and operated in a variety of fields. Some 
of them are the following: general business, secretarial, aviation, for- 
eign trade; landscape and nursery practice, photography, commercial 
design, technology in the main types of engineering, retailing and 
merchandising, advertising, medical-dental assistants, radio, music, 
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recreational leadership, public service occupations, agriculture, for- 
estry, interior decoration, costume design, and theatre arts. 

For the past year this program of education for the semi-professions 
has been discussed and studied intensively by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. A special grant of money by the General Edu- 
cation Board has provided funds for a continued investigation in eight 
typical, geographically distributed junior colleges. Various aspects of 
the problem and procedures in semi-professional education will be 
analyzed. Some materials have already been published. More will ap- 
pear later. They are available from the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 

As the closing section of this paper certain convictions of the speak- 
er are expressed. These convictions are in a genuine sense principles 
that should guide colleges and universities and junior colleges in their 
interrelations. 

1. Both the junior college and the college and university must re- 
spect and trust the educational activities sponsored by the other kind of 
institution. There must be mutual respect for the particular purposes 
served by each organization. 

2. As a corollary, each kind of institution must recognize that its 
own special brand of educational experience is not the only good and 
desirable means to an end. In other words no institution can logically 
go “high hat.” 

3. The four-year traditional college and university must accept the 
fact that the junior college is serving well the educational needs of 
hundreds of thousands of young people; also the fact that the junior 
college is here to stay and is bound to grow in number and in enroll- 
ment. It is clear also that the college and university will benefit by 
larger numbers of students transferring to the junior year. 

4. It would be wiser for the college and university and junior col- 
lege to become much better acquainted than they are at present, to co- 
operate closely in attempting to solve their joint problems. For ex- 
ample, any tendency for official separation of registrars of junior col- 
leges from the national body of registrars of colleges and universities 
should be stopped. Each kind of institution has everything to gain by 
close co-operation and joint study of problems. Each has much to learn 
from the other, for the benefit, not only of its own institution, but also 
for the good of our national educational activity. 

5. The junior college must perform increasingly better its task of 
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guiding its students, helping them in larger and larger numbers to be- 
come better acquainted with themselves in order that their choice of 
educational and occupational goals will be made intelligently. 

6. On the other hand, the colleges and universities should recog- 
nize that the junior college is one excellent place for youth to have try- 
out experiences, to choose their educational and occupational goals, to 
develop further that intellectual and social maturity which can be en- 
riched still more in the senior institution or in life itself. 

7. Junior colleges and their students must recognize that students 
should be encouraged to pursue further their formal education and be 
recommended to senior institutions only if they have achieved grades 
which are better than the lowest passing grade. 

8. Because of the growing recognition of the need of rounding out 
general education for large numbers of our citizens—for the sake of 
good citizenship and social competence—colleges and universities 
must come around in larger numbers to the acceptance and counting of 
credits in survey and subject-matter orientation courses. However, 
these courses, whether taken in the junior college or in the freshman 
and sophomore years of a four-year college or in the university, should 
prove their acceptability and worth by being genuinely collegiate in 
character and by being well taught. 

9. There should be no question on the part of senior colleges and 
universities over transfer of credits in liberal arts and science subjects 
from accredited junior colleges. Such work ought to be counted at full 
value toward the bachelor’s degree. In other words, fundamental 
preparatory work completed with the grade of “C” or higher should 
make transfer to the senior institution simple and involve no loss of 
time for the student. 

10. Likewise standard courses properly taught in the accredited 
junior college that fit into the generally accepted pre-professional 
programs of study should be accepted at full value for entrance to pro- 
fessional schools. 

11. The junior college must be aware of complications in the matter 
of transfer of credits in semi-professional courses—complications that 
reside in the point of view of the senior institutions and in the ap- 
plicability of these courses to curricula in the colleges and universities. 
For example, it is only good sense that a student who has given his 
serious specialized attention to the field of music on the junior- 
college level cannot pursue professional training in a school of engi- 
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neering without knowledge of the basic sciences and mathematics. 
There is bound to be some loss of time when this kind of radical re- 
adjustment in educational goal is made. 

12. On the other hand, the colleges and universities might well 
face the need of developing a greater measure of flexibility of attitude 
toward acceptance of semi-professional courses for credit. Within 
limits, more liberal than at present, credit should be granted at least 
for certain semi-professional courses that are well conceived, col- 
legiate in character, and well taught. An additional major factor in 
this situation is the achievement of the student. A desirable provision 
for acceptance of credit should be grades of “A” or ““B” in the semi- 
professional subjects. 

In this connection it is necessary to remind the colleges and uni- 
versities that semi-professional courses may well require intelligence 
and mental alertness of an order equal to that demanded by the most 
traditional academic subjects. The senior institutions need to be re- 
minded also that there are students in semi-professional courses who 
are at least equal in mental ability to those who are enrolled as fresh- 
men and sophomores in the traditional colleges and universities. Then 
consider also the conclusion reached in studies of patterns of high 
school subjects in their relation to later success in college. Perhaps 
it may be proved some day that mere pattern of courses taken in the 
junior college does not guarantee any greater success in the senior 
college. Moreover, may this reminder be expressed; namely, that . 
some of the present academically respectable courses in colleges and 
universities were once upon a time not respectable in the opinion of 
those who upheld certain of the older established subjects. Fashions 
in academic respectability do change. 

As a group of registrars of higher institutions you will be inter- 
ested to learn, if you do rot already know, that a study will be made 
in the near future of the scholarship records achieved by students who 
were enrolled in semi-professional, or terminal, courses in junior 
college and transferred later to senior institutions. Dr. W. C. Eells, 
Executive Secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
has asked me to inform you of the proposed study of semi-professional 
students and to ask that if, and when, you receive the simple ques- 
tionnaire you respond just as quickly and as completely as you can. 
Dr. Eells proposes to study the amount and success of transfer of 
semi-professional students by securing from registrars of senior in- 
stitutions reports of success or lack of success of these students. He 
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wishes also to be informed by you or by admissions officers concern- 
ing the conditions under which transfer of semi-professional credits is 
permitted. Your cordial co-operation is urged in the prosecution of 
this essential study which is bound to be helpful to all of us. You may 
be sure that all your data will be accurately handled and completely 
reported. Without doubt, the study will be published and made 
available. Please help in this investigation of the transfer student 
from semi-professional curricula. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that we shall recognize the junior college 
as a complex institution which serves a diversified student body; more- 
over, an institution that is growing lustily and is bound to develop 
even in greater numbers with larger student enrollments. It is serving 
society in a way that cannot be denied. It is to be profoundly hoped 
that the leaders of the junior college will meet the challenge ade- 
quately and will be able also to understand the problems of the four- 
year colleges and universities to the end that the junior college may 
contribute effectively to the total program of higher education. On 
the other hand, it is to be hoped just as profoundly that leaders of 
the colleges and universities may catch something of the point of 
view of the junior college and will show renewed flexibility in their 
thinking and practice in working out relationships with the junior 
college. Thus there will be assured full development of the best 
contribution which the junior college can make to society. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. LESHER, UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask Dr. Humphreys if, in his opinion, there is any general dis- 
tinction between the admission records of students going into semi- 
professional courses and those registering in regular work. If such is 
the case, is registration in semi-professional work more cften than not 
a matter of election on the part of the student or a matter of restrictive 
requirement on the part of the junior college. 

Mr. HumMPuHReys: On the basis of my own experience and my con- 
tacts with other institutions, I question definitely whether there is any 
distinction made at the time of admission in the kind of record re- 
quired or in the way it is recorded. I hope, at least, that at the time the 
student enters the junior college, there is no necessity for labeling 
him for all time to come as one kind of student or another, with a 
particular kind of interest. I should rather see the junior college take 
the attitude of wanting to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
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student and wanting to assist him in setting for himself the course that 
he particularly needs and wants. 

There is great diversity, of course, in the amount of pre-college 
guidance that students have received, and junior colleges are faced 
with the very difficult problem of adapting themselves both to stu- 
dents who come with a great deal of help prior to entrance, and to 
students who come with little. 

Mr. LEsHER: In some junior colleges it is the policy to place in 
semi-professional curricula, students who, by reason of the lack of 
quality points, let us say, in high school work, may not enter regular 
courses. In other words, the registration in semi-professional work 
is resorted to as a means of getting around an admission difficulty 
and of making up scholarship deficiencies. That creates a hazard in 
connection with the transfer to senior colleges. It is, I believe, one of 
the reasons why semi-professional work is frowned upon rather gen- 
erally. My question really was whether or not there is any general 
distinction in point of scholastic attainment between students regis- 
tering in semi-professional work and those registering in regular 
courses, when they enter the junior college. 

Mr. HumPuHreys: I am sure that such distinctions are sometimes 
made. However, I doubt that one can say with conviction that a large 
proportion of those who enter the semi-professional curricula are of 
the kind that you describe. Certainly the semi-professional work will 
not be aided by assuming that they are. It will be hurt a great deal. It 
is my opinion that a genuine semi-professional curriculum that is well 
organized and has a body of material to be mastered is just as difficult 
as many of the more traditional subjects. 
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Sectional Meeting: I. Universities 


J. P. MiTcHELL, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CHAIRMAN 


National Youth Administration Policies 


Mr. SHOBER, BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE: During the four years in 
which I have been in charge of the selection of students and the as- 
signment of work for the N.Y.A., there has been one fundamental 
problem. Does the government require that we aid only those students 
who, if they were not to receive that aid, would remain out of school? 
Are we hewing to the line in seeing that only those students receive 
aid who would otherwise be excluded from attending college? Also, 
is there any help that we can get from the federal government? Could 
we ask them to set up machinery whereby we could check eligibility 
with the income tax officials? 

Mr. NESSELL, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERsITY: I do not have 
anything to do with the N.Y.A. assignments, but I do know that 
at George Washington University we are hewing to the line. We 
have had one or two experiences where a student has made an afh- 
davit, sometimes properly countersigned by a parent or guardian, that 
he could not continue in school unless he had the help of the N.Y.A. 
Then, later in the year, perhaps a week or ten days before final ex- 
aminations, the student has decided that he had better spend his time 
on review. He has resigned from the N.Y.A., which is an admission 
in some respects at least, that he didn’t actually need all the N.Y.A. aid 
that he asked for. In the case of a student who gives up his work be- 
fore the end of the year, our policy has been to declare him ineligible 
if he comes back the next year and applies. 

Mr. MITCHELL: There is a good deal of feeling that it is desirable 
that the student should have employment which is more or less suited 
to his educational purpose. A man might be able to stay in college, 
waiting on table, and therefore be ineligible. On the other hand, if 
there was a good project in the university, along the lines of his train- 
ing, which would further his education and give him some aid, there 
is something to be said for letting him have that additional work. 

Mr. DILLEY, OHIO UNIVERSITY: This is not a contribution from 
Ohio University, but it is something that was brought up by the Ohio 
College Association meeting within the last week or two. In the case 
cited, the college determines eligibility by having the Credit Bureau 
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make a report on the financial rating of the parents and the student. 
That is done at the Case School of Applied Science in Cleveland. It 
may be that this plan has some value. 

Mr. MITCHELL: We have tried to find out in individual cases, even 
when the family has had a relatively high income, what the load was, 
the number of dependents, the amount of sickness, and other obliga- 
tions. On the whole, we have been encouraged to be rather liberal 
in our interpretation of need, since it is one of the hardest things in 
the world to determine or define. 

Mr. FRIEND, WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY: Should a man be ap- 
pointed to an N.Y.A. job who is able to join a fraternity and pay the 
initiation fee and the dues of the fraternity? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE: Mr. Chairman, 
I believe there are many cases where that is correct and proper. Many 
of our fraternities—and we have fifty of them at Penn State—employ 
fraternity men to wait on table. We give a man a job in my fraternity 
for four years. He holds that job if he is capable and willing to work. 
Very often the money that he is saving makes his expenses as a fra- 
ternity man considerably less than if he were not organized, and we 
recommend him for N.Y.A. I pass on all the members of my fra- 
ternity. I endorse their applications for N.Y.A. and explain in what 
way they are asking for help. They wouldn’t be in college if it were 
not for the fraternity. The N.Y.A. work is incidental. 

Mr. SHOBER: I would like to ask Mr. Dilley for additional infor- 
mation about credit organizations. Do they check on the educational 
credit or the financial credit? 

Mr. DILLEY: The financial credit. There are credit bureaus in al- 
most every city of any size. They are nation wide in scope. 

Mr. SHOBER: What is the charge per student? 

Mr. DILLEy: The persons of whom I spoke were not at liberty to 
say. They had evidently gotten a rate. They use it not only for that 
purpose but for all their various loans. They get a credit rating on 
anybody who wants to get a loan from the university. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Before we leave the subject of N.Y.A., what 
about scholarship eligibility? At first, I think the notion was that only 
those in good academic standing should be eligible. I think there has 
been some departure from this. Can anyone contribute to that point? 

Mr. SHOBER: Our school has finally decided to require a “C” 
standing for the previous semester. However, if the student has fallen 
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below that, and still has a “‘C” average for the whole period that he 
has been in the college, he is still eligible. 

Mr. THOMPSON, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: Our procedure is the 
same, except that when the student falls below the ‘‘C’” average, he 
is immediately dropped from the N.Y.A. rolls. 

Mr. NESSELL: An analysis of our N.Y.A. students shows that 
they do better work, on the average, than the students that are not on 
N.Y.A. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Isn’t that true in general? Aren’t students that 
have to work their way through more serious minded? Do they not 
loaf less and get better work done? 


Credit for Service in the Army and Navy 


Mr. MITCHELL: Perhaps there is more interest in our second topic, 
which has to do with the granting of credit for service in the Army or 
Navy or other defense activities. My memory goes back to the period 
after the last war, when students began coming back to the univer- 
sities and colleges asking credit for various things they had done, not 
so much actual service in the ranks as attendance at officers’ training 
schools, attendance at aviation schools and so on. That is going to 
happen again. The last time we were very much at sea, without any 
clearly defined policy. I think students shopped around a good deal 
to find out how much they could get here, there, and elsewhere. It 
would seem wise if there could be some anticipation of that situation 
and if there could be some group to whom we could turn for advice. 
The idea is to appoint a committee, a sub-committee of the Committee 
on Special Projects, to deal with this particular problem in its various 
phases. The topic was put on the program today to bring out dis- 
cussion. 

The problem divides itself into three parts as I have defined it here. 
The first relates to the adjustment of credit and fees for students who 
are called away from the institution during the term. That doesn’t 
apply to the draft, of course, but it did in our state apply to the Na- 
tional Guard, and it applies all through the country to those who hold 
reserve officers’ commissions and are called upon to leave abruptly. 

A good deal of attention has been given to this in Oregon. The 
state institutions there prepared a report in which they tried to define 
a policy regarding the credit to be allowed students called into active 
service during a semester. Let us begin by determining how many here 
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have had to meet that problem. The show of hands indicates that half 
of us have had to meet it in some form or another. Miss Olesen, what 
do you do at Idaho when the student drops out in the middle of 
the semester? 

Miss OLESEN, UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: We have let him have his 
fees back. We haven’t had the problem of credit come up yet. 

Miss GEORGE, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: We have been ad- 
vised that where the student has attended half a semester, has paid 
his tuition in full, and at the time of his withdrawal is passing in his 
work, he is to be given credit for the semester and his provisional 
grades are to be used. The student also has the privilege of returning 
to the University at some future date. If he returns within three years, 
he may pick up his courses without additional fees. We have given 
credit in the Liberal Arts College. There have been three cases to 
date where we have given credit on the basis of provisional grades 
for at least half a semester of attendance. 

Mr. MITCHELL: You give him full credit for the courses he is 
carrying for that semester? 

Miss GEORGE: If he has been in attendance for at least half the 
semester. This applies, however, only to students actually called. It 
does not apply to those who volunteer. 

Mr. MITCHELL: How many do that? There are only three or four 
here that answer affirmatively. What do the others do? 

Mr. Hitt, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS: The National Guard left so 
late in the semester that there was no question of returning fees at that 
late date. Yet the semester was not near enough its close to give full 
credit. In December a plan was devised to allow the student to trans- 
fer his status in any course in which the work was offered by corre- 
spondence. He was permitted to transfer into the correspondence di- 
vision without additiona! cost and to finish the enrollment within 
one year by correspondence. If the course is finished, the credit is 
turned in, but it is recorded as residence credit instead of corre- 
spondence. If the student doesn’t finish the course, the mark remains 
an “Incomplete,” and the work may be made up in residence in the 
regular fashion. 

In anticipation of calls other than that of the National Guard 
(selective service, reserve officers and volunteers) we have a mark 
which we are tentatively ca!ling a “Military Incomplete.” The student 
has the option, first of all, on going into the armed forces of the 
country, of getting half his fees back if he withdraws before the end 
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of twelve weeks, or of making up the remainder of the course by 
correspondence, with no additional fees. The mark of “Military In- 
complete’’ will be recorded on all those courses in which he was pass- 
ing at the time he left the university. He will take up by corre- 
spondence each course in which he is enrolled for which a correspond- 
ence course is available, and he will complete those courses by corre- 
spondence. The grades will be turned in and recorded as residence 
credit. He has the normal period of a year, as allowed for correspond- 
ence study, in which to complete the work. He also has the option of 
removing his “Military Incomplete” by returning and doing the work 
in residence. 

There is one difference between the “Military Incomplete” and the 
ordinary ‘‘Incomplete.’”” An ordinary ‘Incomplete’ which is left on 
the books for a certain length of time will lapse to an “F,” but the 
“Military Incomplete cannot lapse to “F.”’ If it lapsed at all, it would 
become a ‘““Withdrawal.” This is the way we have it tentatively out- 
lined at the University of Kansas. What actually will happen if war 
sentiment grows, we don’t know. 

Mr. DILLEY, OHIO UNIVERSITY: How do you handle the fees for 
the correspondence courses? 

Mr. Hitt: That is the important point. There is no additional fee 
for correspondence courses. It is a paper transaction in the business 
office. One of the main ideas behind this plan is that we don’t want to 
return fees if we can help it, and credit is actually more valuable to 
most of our students than fees. 

Miss OLESEN: May I make another comment? We have in our 
regulations a provision for completion of work by correspondence. 
However, we do not have the provision for transfer of fees. 

It might be interesting to report what we did at the time of the last 
war. I was not in the office then, but I can report on it. When the stu- 
dent volunteered for service, he received, with definite grades, propor- 
tional credit for the time spent during the semester of his withdrawal, 
and pass credit, without grade, for the uncompleted portion of the 
course. In that way, a student who was taking a four-credit course and 
had completed two credits of it in class with passing grades, would 
receive two credits of “B” and two credits of “P.” 

Mr. MITCHELL: It seems to me that the idea of giving proportional 
credit and closing the transaction is better. At least the record isn’t 
left open indefinitely. If the student goes somewhere else, he gets a 
closed record. 
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Mr. GROSSMAN, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: Mr. Mitchell, I don’t 
believe anyone here has mentioned a procedure like the one that we 
follow. We give proportional credit but not under the conditions that 
have been mentioned here. If a student withdraws within a certain 
number of days of the middle of the semester, he may write a spe- 
cial final examination on the first half of the course and, if he passes, 
he is certified for one-half of the announced credit for the course. If 
he proceeds beyond the middle of the semester, to within a stated 
number of weeks, then he may be given a special examination by the 
instructor over the entire course and, if he passes, receive credit. But 
under no crcumstances do we give him credit on the basis of his day- 
by-day marks. 

Fees are refunded on the same basis as if he withdrew for other 
reasons. That works reasonably well with us because we have always 
had a rule that a student withdrawing by the middle of the semester 
may have half of his fees returned. That seems fair enough for this 
purpose. 

Mr. DILLeEy: Does any institution make a distinction between the 
draft and volunteer service on the question of refund of fees? We 
have a ruling that if a person is drafted, he gets all of his fees back, 
but if he volunteers, he is on the same basis as any regular student. 

Mr. MITCHELL: How about a reserve officer called to the service? 
Do you call that being drafted? 

Mr. DiLtey: I think so. If a man has a commission in a reserve 
unit and is called, that is being drafted, to all intents and purposes. 

Miss GEORGE: Do you grant proportional credit at Stanford? 

Mr. MITCHELL: We leave it to the instructor to decide. If the work 
has been well done, we give the student credit for whatever fraction 
has been completed, and close the book. We also give him a propor- 
tional refund of fees. We have been as liberal as we could be. 

Mk. Hitt: I am curious to know what you would do in the case of 
a student transferring or returning to the university with proportional 
credit in a course. Suppose a student withdraws at the end of three- 
fifths of the semester and you give him three hours of credit on a five- 
hour course. Then let us assume he gets credit for the traditional three- 
hour course. Wouldn’t that convey a wrong impression to a person 
examining his record? 

MR. MITCHELL: I can only answer you by saying that these adjust- 
ments will have to be made in the future. 

Mr. LAMKE, WASHINGTON UNIveRsITY: Our plan has been to 
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remit a proportional part of the student’s fees for the remaining part 
of the term. The student gets absolutely no academic credit. How- 
ever, he may come back at the beginning of the corresponding semes- 
ter, or he may pick up his work at the time he left off and pay only 
the fees that have been returned to him. 

Mr. MARTIN, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY: It seems to me that this 
whole question depends somewhat on developments within the near 
future. There will be a different feeling, I think, if this country is in a 
state of war by the end of this year, just as there was in 1917. In 
1917, our students who enlisted for war service received full credit 
for the semester, their grades being the grades that they had earned 
up to the time of leaving. Of course, these withdrawals didn’t 
really start until about the first of May. As you will recall, the regis- 
tration was early in April that year. The withdrawals started coming 
in May and a great many of our students withdrew, enlisted in the 
service, and received full credit. While most of them did return 
after their war service, we extended the full credit to them. 

At the present time, the question really hasn’t arisen yet, because 
not one of our students registered in the draft has as yet been with- 
drawn. The students who are taking the advanced R.O.T.C. work, of 
course, have not got their commissions as yet. They will probably be 
taken in June whether they are in the draft or not. But to date, none 
of our students have been required to leave. 

Miss GEorGE: I would like to ask Miss Cockins what they are do- 
ing at Ohio State. 

Miss COcKINS, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: It hasn’t been discussed 
at the University as yet. We have a very large R.O.T.C. unit of over 
4,000 men and, of course, the men who are graduated from the ad- 
vanced military courses are all commissioned in the United States 
Army. We have had a number of advanced students withdraw for 
military service, but they have been in the National Guard. The 
question of credits has never been discussed with the faculty nor has 
the question of returning fees. 

Mk. MITCHELL: Mr. Showman, what do you do down at U.C.L.A.? 
Have you anything to contribute? 

Mr. SHOWMAN, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES: We 
have had a number of men withdraw to go into the service of the 
National Guard, and some who held reserve commissions. The Senate 
has formally voted to leave the matter to the deans of the respective 
colleges. So far as I know, the question of actual credit has not arisen, 
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because the withdrawals for National Guard duty have happened 
to come at times when credit either was out of the question or the 
student was so close to getting credit that it was quite reasonable to 
grant it. What will happen next year or the year after, of course, 
we can’t tell. At the present time, however, the authority rests with the 
deans or the executive committees of the various colleges. 

By presidential order, all fees are returned to students who leave 
for service, either on call or voluntarily. We don’t make any distinc- 
tion at all. We think that a man who volunteers is just as much en- 
titled to a refund as one who is summoned. Up to the middle of the 
semester, the fees are refunded in full. Thereafter, there is no refund 
of fees. 

MR. MITCHELL: Well, obviously, there is no uniformity at all; 
each institution has considered the thing in some way and solved it. 
Are there any further questions about it before we go to the next divi- 
sion of this topic? Anything concerning adjustment of fees or credit 
for students leaving during the term? 

Mr. HAYES, BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY: We had about eighty 
young men who were involved in the National Guard. It was an- 
nounced that they might be expected to be called about February 7, 
and our winter term opened January 4. The institution announced that 
young men who desired to register, either for part courses or for 
full courses, would be given permission to make up the uncompleted 
portion of their courses without any additional cost, provided they 
made it up within one year’s time. 

Mr. MITCHELL: May we go now to two other phases of this 
problem? The next part divides itself into the work done under 
our Own supervision at our own institution, and that done by govern- 
mental authorities. Let us take up first the various defense courses 
that have been organized in our own institutions. Many colleges are 
giving extensive work under the national defense organization. Some 
of it is announced for credit and some is not. Be that as it may, we 
all know that ultimately many will come along before they are gradu- 
ated and ask to receive some credit for these courses at our own 
institutions. Can anyone suggest how his institution is endeavoring 
to meet this problem? 

Mr. MATHEWS, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: We are not allowing 
any credit. We have the C.A.A. and three or four different types 
of short courses of three or four months’ duration, chiefly of an en- 
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gineering nature. They are not being taken by students already in the 
university but by other students who have come in. No credit is being 
allowed for any of this work. 

Mr. THOMPSON, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: We have met the same 
problem, particularly in regard to certification. That is, they will come 
to us without any transcript or credits from anywhere. We have met 
the situation by giving them university credit to be reported in the 
Extension Division, but not transferred into regular credit until they 
have been properly admitted. 

Mr. Quick, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: When the announce- 
ment was first made relative to the C.A.A. and the engineering 
courses, the statement came through to the effect that most of the work 
would, perhaps, be sub-collegiate in nature and that it would not be 
necessary for the office to record the grades or keep any record of 
the decisions of the instructors relative to progress in the course. 

Remembering our experience during the first World War with the 
S.A.T.C., and recalling our great relief in being able to find the record 
and issue a transcript and to make a proper certification, regardless 
of credit value, we decided to make everything a matter of record this 
time, as before, or perhaps even a little more carefully. I think it is for 
the benefit and the protection of every registrar to make sure that he 
has a complete and accurate record for future reference, because you 
do not know from what angle the request may come. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Mr. Quick, I think you are very wise and I hope 
that all registrars will follow that example. 

Mrs. Hayes, BOWDOIN COLLEGE: For the advanced course, we 
allow full credit for the work of the C.A.A. and we enter it on our 
records as aviation. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Let’s take the C.A.A. as a particular example. 
How many allow credit for this work at your own institution? About 
half of you. 

Let me ask one other question that was asked at a recent meeting. 
Suppose College A gives credit for civil aeronauttics. You don’t, but 
in the course of time a student comes to you from College A with that 
credit on his transcript, given by his home college. Would you ac- 
cept it? How many would accept it? Only about ten or a dozen. Why 
not? You accept all the other credit given by reputable College A. 

Mr. MatTHEws: For the same reason that we don’t give credit for 
military or R.O.T.C. We are not a military institution. 
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MR. MITCHELL: But this is a course in physics, aeronautics, and 
meteorology and a lot of things. It is headwork and not footwork. 
I am exaggerating a little to bring out the point. 

Miss OLESEN: Would it be wise to find out if some give credit 
for the ground school work and not for the flying? 

Mr. LESHER, UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: We make a distinction 
in Arizona between the primary training course in aviation and the 
advanced course. We give no credit at all for the primary course 
but allow eight semester credits for the advanced work. We wouldn’t 
allow any credit for the primary course on transfer on the ground 
that we regard it as sub-collegiate in nature. 

Mr. MITCHELL: The elementary course was given by our own fac- 
ulty, the head of the Physics Department offering the lectures. It 
was just as substantial as any course in physics. Therefore, we allowed 
eight or ten units in this work. When the advanced course came along, 
it was given by outsiders and we gave no credit for it. That is exactly 
the reverse of the practice at Arizona, and it shows the confusion that 
exists. 

Mr. MARUTH, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: It seems to me that if 
we get into a philosophical discussion as to why we do or don’t give 
credit for a thing, there would be no end to the discussion. I think 
we already have certain bench marks which can serve as guides in all 
these matters of specialized training in the Army and the Navy. 

We have, first, admission standards. You well know that for C.A.A. 
a certain level of attainment must be presented by the student. It is 
not different, particularly, from the level of attainment which he 
might attain in any college or university with which we are dealing 
constantly in an academic way. 

Secondly, we have within our own faculties, course-of-study com- 
mittees or sub-committces of the executive committee to determine 
the value of the course. Most institutions, I think, must follow some 
plan of having heir faculty present to an executive committee the or- 
ganization and outline of a new course which they propose to give. 
Certainly, this falls within that category. 

With reference to C.A.A., particularly, there are two main divi- 
sions. There is the theoretical work on the one hand and the strictly 
applied work of flying on the other hand. In our own institution, we 
recognize both the primary and the advanced course for credit. The 
work has been accepted by the head of the Physics Department and 
recommended to the faculty as of such level as to warrant college 
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credit. As I see it, the problem of evaluation then is one which lies 
within each institution. 

The third element in the picture is that of transfer of credit. How 
far are we going in recognizing something which you don’t recognize 
and how far are you going in recognizing something which we don’t 
recognize? That is merely a matter of contract, as it were, and the 
safe procedure, irrespective of the ethical aspects, is simply that of 
accepting only that which the other institution recognizes and cer- 
tifies. If the student came to the University of Iowa with credit for 
the C.A.A. primary course from another institution, we undoubtedly 
would accept it just the same as we would any other academic course. 
If he came from an institution which did not recognize C.A.A. for 
credit, we would not give him credit towards a degree in our in- 
stitution. 

MR. MITCHELL: The second phase of the problem has to do with 
the credit which may be requested later on for work done in the vari- 
ous army schools. You will remember that during the last war we had 
officers’ training schools in the Army and the Navy. This time the 
training will include aviation and other schools that involve both 
practical and academic work. When the boys come back to us, they 
are going to ask for at least some credit. Are there any ideas as to 
what should be done about that? 

Miss CocKINs: I don’t know what we are going to do. After the 
World War, we did allow credit for military service, a maximum of 
twelve quarter hours. 

Mr. FRIEND: We gave a maximum of eight semester hours of 
credit for military experience in the World War, but finally we aban- 
doned it on the recommendation of the army officer in charge of the 
R.O.T.C. unit in the University. 

Mr. MITCHELL: How many of the group here gave some credit 
in 1918 for war service? About one-half to two-thirds of the group 
did. Presumably, the same proportion expect to do it again. 

How many think it would be worth while for the Association 
to try to make some investigation in advance of the time of the return 
of students, in order that we may have the necessary information and 
in order that there may be some uniformity in practice? It appears 
that the majority here think such a project is worth while. 

Mr. MATHEWs: My own personal view is that we ought not get 
too much patriotism mixed up in this question of credit. Every young 
man in his day and generation ought to be expected to make use of 
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the opportunities that present themselves for service to his country 
and, while all of us should honor and recognize him for that 
service, we need not necessarily show that appreciation by giving col- 
lege credit for it. 

Mr. KERR, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: Mr. Mathews’ remarks are 
highly appropriate, and I think the Chairman’s suggestion that we 
have a committee to investigate these things is in line with that 
point of view. Such a committee should be organized and should try 
to get information on the various types of training that are offered. 


Credentials from South American Institutions 


Mr. MITCHELL: The third topic on the program is entitled Cre- 
dentials from South American Institutions. While we are all fairly 
familiar with European credentials as they customarily come to us, as 
a group, we are probably poorly informed concerning South American 
institutions. 

As you know, South Americans have for the most part been looking 
in the past towards France for the education of their young people. 
The hope has been that their educational interests could be directed 
toward this country more and more in the future. The Association 
of American Colleges has a commission to develop cultural relations 
with South America, and its representatives are particularly anxious 
to bring students to this country from the South American republics. 
It is likely that most of us in our offices have rather meager informa- 
tion concerning the educational systems of these countries. We natu- 
rally turn to the Office of Education for assistance with foreign creden- 
tials, but this takes time. The thought was that some study might be 
made that would be of assistance to us in meeting this particular prob- 
lem. The plan is to set up a special committee of the Association 
membership to deal with the matter. Some information has already 
been gathered and much more is available. 

Let us discuss this briefly and see what the problem is. Several here 
have admitted South American students to their respective institutions 
and must, of course, have faced the problem of credit adjustment. Mr. 
Showman what do you do in Los Angeles in this connection? 

Mr. SHOWMAN, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELEs: I 
can’t answer that very fully, because the problem of admissions, as 
you know, is not primarily my responsibility. I believe that the policy 
of the university has been to admit students as specials. If the creden- 
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tials seem to be in order, they are given a trial period, with the pro- 
vision that credit thus earned will be permanent if they are successful. 
That seems to be about the only way we can handle the matter at pres- 
ent. Curiously enough, our students have been coming primarily 
from Peru and Colombia. I don’t know why these two South American 
republics are selecting our institution, but it has so happened. We 
don’t know very much about the institutions there, and I regret to 
report that the performance has not generally been exceptionally good. 

Mr. TUTTLE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: We have had a few stu- 
dents from South American countries and our experience has been 
identical with Mr. Showman’s. In fact, it would appear, from our lim- 
ited experience that the secondary schools in South America are not 
the equivalent of our own. We have found the students who have 
come to us quite immature, and with a definite language handicap. We 
have had to put most of them back into our University High School 
for a year of further training in English. I hope that our experience 
isn’t typical. 

Miss ROBERTSON, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: I feel I should rise 
to the defense of South America. We have two students at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama who were sent to the States by the Chilean 
Government, and each of those boys has made a splendid record. 
One of the boys has been elected to Tau Beta Pi in the College of 
Engineering. 

Mr. LESHER, UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: Our experience has been 
much like that of U.C.L.A. and Illinois. Most cases are a bit doubt- 
ful and more often than not, admission is provisional, with oppor- 
tunity allowed to study the accomplishment of the student later. 

I think I heard Mr. Turosienski of the Office of Education state yes- 
terday that secondary schools in South America generally are inferior 
to four-year high schools here, and that it would not be wise to assume 
that a high school graduate in South America could come here and 
be immediately ready for college. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Are there any other contributions? 

Mr. MATHEWs: Dr. Mitchell, I think we are probably using the 
wrong terminology. A secondary school in Latin-America is not the 
same as a secondary school in this country. I have had quite a little 
experience in Mexico and in some of the South American countries 
where the school organization is similar. Their elementary school is 
six years in length, followed by three years of what they describe as 
secondary education. The student then spends two or three years in a 
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Preparatoria, which is part of the university. The graduate of the 
Preparatoria enters the university proper or the professional school. 
They are inclined to compare what they have done in the Pre paratoria 
with our junior college and they expect junior college standing. Actu- 
ally, the student has had only twelve years of education, the equivalent 
approximately of high school graduation in America. 

However, it should be pointed out that Latin-Americans mature 
younger. Moreover, they have fewer activities in their schools, carry 
more subjects, have more recitations a day, and do more work. There- 
fore, they make more progress. We give the graduate of the Pre para- 
toria freshman standing, with the opportunity to take advanced-stand- 
ing examinations or to validate some of his credit by taking advanced 
courses. If the student is capable, he can gain some college standing in 
either or both of those ways. 

We have had some good students but, as somebody has mentioned, 
the language handicap is a very genuine one and some rather able 
students may do poorly because they do not have a sufficient grasp of 
English to enable them to follow the instruction. 

Mr. SHEFFIELD, SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE, MONTREAL: 
To meet this problem, not only for South American students, but also 
for any student whose mother tongue is other than English, we last 
year established a special English course which is comparable to our 
freshman French course for English speaking people. We give credit 
for it as we would for any other course. I would be interested to 
know if anyone else has had experience with a special language 
course for foreign students at the college level. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: We have so many 
foreign students who come to the University to do graduate work 
that we have found it necessary to give a comprehensive placement 
examination in English usage to all new graduate students. Those who 
cannot handle the written language satisfactorily are placed in a 
credit course in English. However, the credit which they get for 
this course is above and beyond that required for the master’s degree. 


New Methods for Preparation of Transcripts 


Mr. MITCHELL: The last part of our program calls for a discus- 
sion of New Methods for the Preparation of Transcripts. 

Mr. MATHEWS, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: I should like to ask 
how many institutions enter courses, with their respective titles, on 
the permanent record card with machine equipment? 
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Miss WILLIAMS, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: We use machines to 
enter courses for the Graduate School and for recording some of the 
other grades. 

Mr. SHOWMAN, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES: My 
understanding is that Mr. Steele, at the University of California at 
Berkeley, is experimenting this year with that ultimate objective in 
view. Unfortunately he has encountered a difficulty, in that the Uni- 
versity of California follows the rather general system of negative 
grade points for conditions and failures. The machine equipment can- 
not simultaneously add units attempted in one column and subtract 
quality points lost in another, with the result that Mr. Steele has now 
run afoul of the faculty in having to submit to them a proposal to 
change the grading system to accommodate the machine. 

MR. QuICK, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: I use the I.B.M. equip- 
ment, but we haven’t gone quite so far as to do the thing that Mr. 
Mathews suggests; namely, to put on the master sheet or the per- 
manent record the facts relative to courses, credits, and marks. The 
I.B.M. equipment is used to prepared class cards, however, and to 
print on these class cards the names of departments, the section let- 
ters, the number of credits, and the like. The machine sorts the cards 
according to sections, so that they are all prepared ready for registra- 
tion purposes. Moreover, in the preparation of the annual grade 
reports that are distributed to the high school principals, the I.B.M. 
equipment is used to print the long list of names, divided according 
to high schools, and opposite each name the quality point average 
earned by the student. 

Mr. LAMKE, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: I would like to ask 
about the meaning of two or three terms used on transcripts. I am 
having a good deal of difficulty at times in interpreting “Honorable 
Dismissal,” ‘‘In Good Standing,” and similar phrases. For example, 
does ‘‘Honorable Dismissal,” when it appears alone on a transcript, 
mean that the student is eligible to return to that institution, that his 
scholarship average is satisfactory, and that he is in good financial 
standing? Does “In Good Standing” mean the same thing? I fre- 
quently have to write back to the institution to get information as 
to what a particular term means. Could these terms be standardized so 
that we all would know what each one means? 

Mr. MITCHELL: How many would agree that “Honorable Dis- 
missal’’ means that the student is in good standing academically, that 
all bills are paid, and that he is eligible to return? Practically every- 
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body. Now tell us how “Good Standing” differs from ‘‘Honorable 
Dismissal.” 

Mr. MEYER, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: At Northwestern, 
“Honorable Dismissal” relates only to disciplinary matters, and 
“Good Standing” has to do with scholarship. 

Mr. TUTTLE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: We use “Good Stand- 
ing” at the University of Illinois. It means that the student is in good 
standing both with respect to discipline and scholarship. If he is 
not in good standing in scholarship or for any other reason, that is 
stated. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Does “Good Standing’’ mean the same thing as 
“Honorable Dismissal”’? 

Mr. TUTTLE: It means the same thing as “Honorable Dismissal” 
when applied to both scholarship and conduct. We don’t use the term 
“Honorable Dismissal.” 

Mr. LAMKE: “In Good Standing” on our transcript means that the 
student is in good standing in every respect. If there are any qualify- 
ing conditions, we so state. As a matter of fact, we do not issue a 
transcript at all if a student owes money to the university. 

Mr. STEWARD, CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE: We use “Hon- 
orable Dismissal,’ as at Northwestern, to refer only to disciplinary 
matters. ‘“Good Standing” refers to academic status. If he is not in 
good standing, he is on probation or dropped for poor scholarship. 

Mr. Dutty, DUQUESNE UNIvERSITy: Did anyone ever see a 
transcript with “Dishonorable Dismissal” on it? 

Mr. MITCHELL: Can somebody tell us what is done in the event 
of dishonorable dismissal, whatever that is? 

MR. FRIEND, UNIVERSITY OF WEST VIRGINIA: In the university 
I represent, should a student be dropped because of unsatisfactory 
work, his transcript will show that under the head of “Committee 
Action.” 

Mr. Quick: When you find on a transcript two statements, one, 
“In Good Academic Standing,” referring to scholastic work, and the 
other, “Honorable Dismissal,” referring to character, there should be 
no question as to the meaning. When an institution uses only one 
expression to cover both, we feel it necessary to request an interpre- 
tation so that we may know that it is a blanket statement covering 
both phases. 

MEMBER: I received a transcript earlier this year from an insti- 
tution that is very well known. The record of the last year that the 
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man had been there was entirely omitted. He had been given a trans- 
script covering two years’ work, and ostensibly, he left school at the 
end of the period. I discovered later that he was there for a third year 
and was dropped for poor scholarship. However, that fact had been 
omitted from his transcript. I do not think that sort of thing should 
be done. When the transcript is issued, it should be complete. 

Mk. FRIEND: That isn’t an honest transcript, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MATHEWS: Unless it is specified on it that it is incomplete. 
Sometimes, for specified purposes, but not for general transfer to 
another institution, we grant such a partial record. However, we clear- 
ly indicate that it is a partial record. 

Mr. ROSENLOF, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: What would you do 
with a transcript which stated on it that it was incomplete? 

Mr. MATHEWs: It is never contemplated that such a transcript is 
for tranfer purposes. If I were to receive one, I would send it back to 
the institution and ask for a complete one. 

Mr. LAMKE: How many will issue transcripts to the student in- 
stead of directly to the institution or person who is going to use the 
transcript? 

Mr. Quick: That question calls for further definition. Let us 
suppose a mature student calls at the office and indicates that he is 
applying for a teaching position and that the school board is going to 
meet that evening. If it is possible for him to have the transcript in 
the hands of the secretary of the board that night, he will be consid- 
ered for the position. If it isn’t there, he will not be. What can you 
do except issue the transcript, bearing the seal of the institution? 

Mr. MITCHELL: How many would do that? Approximately two- 
thirds would. 

Mr. PATTERSON, WAKE ForREST COLLEGE: When students ask for 
transcripts for the Naval Air Corps or for civil service examinations, 
we issue them with a statement reading, “Issued only for presenta- 
tion to Naval Air Corps,’’ or some equivalent notation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: We do one thing that may interest the group. At 
graduation time, we give each person who receives a degree in the un- 
dergraduate college an official transcript, which is folded and placed 
in his book diploma. This procedure requires a few hours of labor 
in the blueprint department, but it effects a material saving in our 
transcript work during the next ten days. 
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Sectional Meeting: II. Colleges of Liberal 
Arts and State Teachers Colleges 


Miss CARRIE M. PRoBsST, GOUCHER COLLEGE, CHAIRMAN 


Pre-Registration 


Miss SECOR, SMITH COLLEGE: I am sure I can make this a happier 
occasion if I adhere strictly to the schedule. Pre-registration is a pro- 
cedure about which all who have tried it are enthusiastic. We have 
followed the practice at Smith College for a little over fifteen years. 
As all of you probably know, Smith College is a woman’s school, with 
a student body of 2,000. We have a faculty of about 300, and we 
give each year about 600 different courses, which, according to the 
speaker this morning, is perhaps too many. 

This present week our students are choosing their courses for next 
year. Last Wednesday morning, which is the day that the students 
have their required assembly, the sophomores, juniors, and seniors 
were each given an envelope in which was a double, perforated card 
upon which the courses for the coming year were to be listed. On 
the left-hand corner of one of the cards is a space for the student 
to indicate the courses she is taking this year. This is helpful to the 
adviser in planning the work for next year. On the other side is a 
place where the treasurer indicates that the deposit for next year has 
been paid. We require students to pay a twenty dollar deposit on the 
tuition for the coming year. That seems to emphasize in their minds 
that they are registered for next year, and that they cannot withdraw 
without forfeiting something, unless they do it in a legitimate way. 
The deposit is refunded until the first of August. 

In this envelope are also six or eight cards upon which the students 
write the names of the courses to be taken. These constitute the class 
cards which next fall will be given to the faculty. They are double 
cards. One-half of the card is delivered by student messenger to the 
faculty at the opening class, so that each member of the faculty has 
the entire class register on separate cards at the first meeting. The 
other half of the card is kept in our office so that we have a duplicate 
registration. 

Next week we shall begin to make a count of the students registered 
for the various courses by taking these cards and sorting them by 
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departments. Since we have many sectioned courses, the cards are dis- 
tributed not only according to courses, but also according to sec- 
tions. We find that this pre-registration is a great advantage in the 
count of courses. On the basis of the number of student elections in 
any particular course, or the number of students electing certain sec- 
tions, I can tell the President whether we are needing more staff in a 
certain department or more sections in a particular course. 

An interesting thing just now is the situation in regard to German. 
We were not affected last year in the registration of our German 
courses as some institutions were, because we have strong Music and 
Art and Science departments which recommended to students that 
they keep on with the study of German. This spring, however, we 
have two members of the faculty whose terms have expired. We have 
practically told them that we do not know whether we shall be able 
to give them reappointments for next year until we find out what 
the registration is week after next. When we have counted the num- 
ber of students taking German and the number of sections, we can 
tell them whether they can hope for reappointment or not. 

After the registration that I have just described has taken place, the 
students are given a schedule card. They are allowed to indicate on 
this schedule card the hour in which they would like to have any sec- 
tion meet. The information for that is posted on the bulletin board 
as soon as the count of courses is made. 

The students are allotted to sections by the registrar’s office, as it 
is necessary for us to keep the sections approximately equal in size. 
The upperclassmen are allowed to choose the sections in which they 
will be placed, but there is very little choice for the freshmen who 
will select their courses next summer. We prefer this plan because 
they can then consult with their preparatory teachers and their 
parents, and thus choose their courses with some guidance. The 
upperclassmen, of course, have the various faculty advisers to con- 
sult. The freshmen are able to start out with their work on the open- 
ing day of college in the fall just the same as the other classes. I 
think pre-registration has the advantage for students that they are able 
to consult at leisure with their advisers. They also feel more or less 
definitely committed to plans for next fall. We don’t permit a great 
many changes during the summer, except for what we call unusual 
reasons. 

On the opening day of college, class cards are distributed over the 
campus to the various classes, and everyone starts to work at once. 
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This means that students do not waste any time at the beginning of 
the college year. From the administrative point of view, pre-registra- 
tion is very helpful to the registrar’s office. It spreads our work. We 
do a great deal of the checking during the summer and when college 
opens we do not have the confusion we had before we started the pre- 
registration plan. There is also the advantage of being able to plan 
definitely in matters of staff. 

Mr. CARSON, COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION: In 
order to be as brief and as objective as possible in giving this report, I 
decided to send a questionnaire to representative colleges and uni- 
versities, in an effort to determine what the thinking is with respect 
to pre-registration. 

Eighty-nine replies to the inquiry were received in time to be 
tabulated. Of these, 33 were from state universities and colleges, 31 
from private universities and colleges, 21 from colleges of education, 
and 4 from junior colleges. Following is a brief summary of the sur- 
vey involving the first three types of institutions: 

1. Forty-two per cent of the state universities and colleges, 29 per 
cent of the private universities and colleges, and 24 per cent of the 
colleges of education have no pre-registration period as defined in the 
inquiry. 

2. Only a small per cent of the members of each of the three 
groups announced pre-registration in the annual catalog. 

3. The range in time allotted to pre-registration is from one day to 
one month; however, the majority of those who replied favor a 
shorter period of from one day to one week. There is little uniformity 
as to when pre-registration takes place during the quarter, term, or 
semester. 

4, The state universities and colleges and the private universities 
and colleges favor approximately one week for the pre-registration 
period, while the colleges of education in general favor a slightly 
longer period. 

5. A little more than half of the representatives of the three groups 
have a formal pre-registration period. 

6. Among the three groups, slightly more than half favor course 
planning by the quarter, term, or semester, while the majority of the 
remainder favor one year. 

7. In most of the institutions, the formal act of ‘‘selection’”’ may 
take place in advance of or during the pre-registration period, with 
no emphasis on either. 
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8. Most of the institutions emphasize “‘testing’’ during the pre- 
registration period. 

9. The per cent of the faculties of the three groups that partici- 
pates in pre-registration ranges from 10 to 100; however, most of the 
institutions favor the use of at least one-fourth of the faculty in 
educational advising. 

“Pre-registration” or “‘pre-enrollment”’ are comparatively new terms 
which have no common meaning. Consequently, this brief and inade- 
quate survey shall have served its purpose if it should stimulate our 
thinking in reference to educational guidance. Questions of policy, 
such as the amount of time to be devoted to pre-registration, when it 
should take place, the nature and extent of this guidance activity, 
whether the plan should be formal or informal, and who should 
participate, call for thoughtful consideration. This summary includes 
no final answers and is presented with the customary admonition 
that further investigation is necessary. 

Mr. SHORT, ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: We do not 
announce in the catalog that there will be pre-registration. We do 
announce an orientation program, which is particularly for new stu- 
dents. We encourage all students to talk over their work with their 
faculty advisers during the semester, but there is no formal writing 
down of the courses on any prepared blanks. That is left with the fac- 
ulty advisers and the students to work out. We find that the best 
work of advising is done at these informal sessions rather than at the 
registration period when, as someone has said, everything is in confu- 
sion. 

Miss ProssT: I will ask Miss Secor and Mr. Carson to answer 
questions, as they have been thinking along this line more intensely 
than the rest of us. Are there any questions in regard to pre-registra- 
tion procedures? 

Miss CHURCH, ROCKFORD COLLEGE: I would like to ask about the 
role of the faculty adviser in pre-registration. Is the work informal? 
Is the student merely entrusted to go to adviser and get advice, or 
must the adviser sign the blank? 

Miss SEcor: The adviser must sign the blank. Some sign it with- 
out very much thought. Others work on every student’s program very 
carefully. 

Miss TRULLINGER, BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: I should 
like to ask if the schedule is printed before or after the pre-registra- 
tion? 
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Miss SEcoR: It is printed in the catalog, and then published in the 
fall with the room numbers. 

Mr. SHORT: We have the schedule of courses available at the 
time the student is advising with the faculty adviser. 

Miss Prosst: Mr. Carson have you something to contribute? 

Mr. Carson: I don’t know that there is any common procedure, 
but I rather suspect that in most institutions the printed schedule is 
available at the time of pre-registration. It is in all of the institutions 
with which I am acquainted. 

Miss PropsT: May I answer that for my own college. We print 
our entire schedule for every course and every section that is to be 
taught next year. It has now been printed and is in circulation at 
Goucher College this week. We have also printed the bulletin con- 
taining all the courses that are to be taught next year. We circulate 
this information about ten days before the students begin their confer- 
ences with their guidance officers. After the conferences, they sign 
for their courses for the entire year, and the slip is countersigned by 
the guidance officer. 

Mr. HILL, UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE: Mr. Carson asked me to 
speak briefly of the pre-registration process at the University of Louis- 
ville. For the last several years we have been pre-scheduling. How- 
ever, the actual work of registration has been done at the regular 
registration period. There are two reasons why pre-registration works 
well. One is that it gives so much better opportunity for the advisers 
to meet informally and with sufficient time to advise their students. 
The other reason is that it relieves the crowding of registration. 
Formerly we have had a good deal of congestion, because we have had 
to assess fees in the registrar's office. The students came with their 
cards, and we had long lines of students waiting to get their fees 
assessed. This year we are trying to have the whole registration card 
filled out in the spring. One disadvantage will be that a number of 
students will not come back and some cards will be wasted. How- 
ever, that is a minor item. 

The cards will be filled out during the next two weeks. The pro- 
cedure is quite informal and we take as much time as it seems necessary 
to take. The registration cards will be left with the dean. During the 
summer he will work them over and throw out cards of students who 
are not going to come back because they have been dropped for poor 
scholarship. I shall give him a list of students who are not to be ad- 
mitted because of unpaid fees and they also will be thrown out. At 
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any time during the summer the student may come with his registra- 
tion card to my office and get his fees assessed and pay his bill. This 
applies to old students. The new freshmen in our College of Liberal 
Arts nearly all come from the city of Louisville, so we have a pre-regis- 
tration period about the middle of August for them. They can come 
any time during the last two weeks of August with their completed 
registration cards to get their fees assessed. We hope we are going 
to do away with all of the congestion during the registration period. 

Miss PRossT: This is one way of checking on those who are coming 
back next year. We have the regulation that any student who has 
already filed her intention not to return next year is not allowed a 
card on which to record her courses. If she has not already filed her 
intention to return, she returns her card on which her courses should 
have been filled out and marks it ‘‘not returning.” It is a good way of 
getting an advance check on the probable withdrawals. 


The Comprehensive Examination in the Major Field 


Miss ScoTT, REED COLLEGE: In asking me to talk, Miss Probst 
wrote me, “What we want is a statement of your own practice in re- 
gard to examinations in the major field,” and she added that Reed 
had been chosen as one of the colleges of interest ‘because of its 
geographical location and its progressive educational program.” 

As a setting, may I introduce Reed as a four-year co-educational 
college of liberal arts and sciences in Portland, Oregon, with a regis- 
tration of 550 and a full-time teaching faculty of 45. At its opening 
in 1911, with a student body of 100 and a faculty of 16, Reed Col- 
lege announced, among other educational innovations, comprehen- 
sive examinations for its first seniors to graduate in 1915. According 
to Edward S. Jones, Director of Research at the University of Buf- 
falo, who in 1933 published his Comprehensive Examinations in 
American Colleges there was only one college other than Reed in the 
United States which required comprehensive examinations for the 
degree in two or more departments prior to 1911, and that other 
college was not Dartmouth, or Swarthmore, or Antioch, or even Har- 
vard. It is pertinent to note that our present faculty-student ratio of 
one to twelve is not as favorable at Reed as in 1911 when it was one 
to six, and that there were but 46 graduates in 1915 as compared 
with 100 this year. 

The oral examination which Reed College gives to each senior is 
conducted by the student’s major division; either that of History 
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and Social Sciences; Literature and Languages; or by an Interdivisional 
Committee in charge of the few students whose major interests lie 
in fields which cut across divisional lines. This senior oral is pre- 
ceded at the end of the junior year by a three-hour written qualifying 
examination in the major field to determine the acceptability of the 
candidate for admission to senior standing. The senior oral is no “‘so- 
cial gesture’’ at Reed. We don’t merely “‘call in the student and bid 
him Godspeed.” The first hour of the examination is spent by the 
candidate in presenting and defending the bachelor’s thesis. About 
one-third of the senior year’s work has been spent on this thesis, which 
has been designated as the culmination of our educational program. 
As one professor puts it, “‘the student whose power of vision has been 
developed, it is hoped, by the curriculum of the first two years is asked 
to hold himself down to a narrow field and to delve in it deeply, .. . 
not primarily to add to the sum total of human knowledge . . . (but) 
to enable him to try his hand at one piece of truly scholarly work.” 
Our first three years are considered to be a reasonably effective prep- 
aration for such an effort, and it has frequently been said by people 
of extensive experience with leading graduate schools in this country 
that in general our senior theses challenge comparison with masters’ 
theses produced in other institutions. The second hour of the senior 
oral, according to the present faculty code, ‘‘may include questions 
upon any subject required for graduation from Reed College and upon 
any subject which the candidate has studied as an elective, as well as 
upon the work of the major field, but in judging the fitness of the 
candidate for graduation the committee shall give greatest weight 
to his success or failure in the field of his major subject (including 
thesis) and those subjects which are most closely allied with this.” 
Copies of the section of the Reed College code on this subject are 
available here, if desired, and if I have not gauged the supply and 
demand adequately, our office at Reed College will mail copies on 
request. 

The major professor is chairman of the examining board for the 
senior oral, which consists usually of from four to six members of 
the major division, at least one member of another division (all di- 
visions are to be notified and invited to send representatives), and 
one examiner not a member of the Reed College faculty—‘“‘but the 
absence of such an outside examiner shall not invalidate the exam- 
ination.” This latter proviso is wise, for we have no fund, as at Swarth- 
more and some other colleges, with which to bring in regularly 
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capable outside examiners. However, through the interest and courtesy 
of faculty members from nearby colleges and of qualified laymen, we 
frequently have outside examiners, and have clearly demonstrated 
their value to our own faculty. 

As to the relationship of our senior examinations to our course 
work, students register for four year hours (12 term hours) of thesis 
work for their senior year. This involves a thesis conference with the 
major professor of from one-half hour to an hour a week through- 
out the year. However, this conference gives only incidental atten- 
tion to preparation for the general section of the senior oral. In addi- 
tion, most of the seniors and about 50 per cent of the juniors take 
independent reading or laboratory work of from two to four year 
hours (6 to 12 term hours) thereby filling in some important gaps 
which inevitably appear in their major or general knowledge. These 
are conducted tutorially, with weekly individual conferences, and are 
indirect preparation for the examination, though not elected pri- 
marily to meet that objective. The senior program normally consists 
of fourteen year hours, about eight of which are regular course work, 
and six, the thesis and independent reading or laboratory courses. The 
Reed curriculum of the first two years, with required general courses, 
and electives which combine the lecture and preceptorial methods, is 
excellent preparation for the oral, as are many of the small junior and 
senior classes, usually of from four to eight students. 

Juniors failing the qualifying are permitted to take another exam- 
ination the following fall. Failure usually means withdrawal from 
college, or change of major with an additional year of college. 
After admission to senior standing, failures in the senior oral are rare, 
provided the student writes a creditable thesis and maintains his pre- 
vious level of work. However, one written examination to be taken 
another semester is permitted if the oral is failed. 

To ascertain the actual practice and experience in Reed College, 
after twenty-five years of senior orals, I sent a questionnaire to the 
major professors, most of whom have been at Reed for fifteen years. 
The questionnaires have been summarized and the summaries are 
available in mimeographed form for any of you who are interested. 

Mr. CONANT, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE: Dartmouth may be older 
in history than Reed College, but we are young when compared with 
Reed College in the matter of comprehensive examinations. Miss 
Probst told us to speak to the subject and not wander off into philo- 
sophic discussions with regard to examinations. I shall be very brief. 
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I think the best way for me to explain our procedure is to read from 
some of the form letters or the college catalog sentences or para- 
gtaphs which are regulations or procedures for the handling of our 
comprehensives. 

“At the end of the Senior year, as a prerequisite to the degree, each 
student shall be required to pass a comprehensive examination in his 
major subject; an examination which shall test the acquirements of the 
student in the whole range of this major. No course examinations 
in the major subject shall be required at the end of this final semester. 

“Men who pass the comprehensive examination with high credit 

shall be awarded their degrees ‘with distinction’ in the Major sub- 
ject. 
“Men who fail to pass the comprehensive examination, shall, upon 
payment of a suitable fee, be given a second opportunity at the end 
of any subsequent semester, provided reasonable notice has been given 
to the Dean of the College. Further opportunities to take this exam- 
ination shall be given only by special vote of the Committee on 
Educational Policy.” 

With reference to that suitable fee, I shall say that no one has 
yet paid it. We have not felt it wise to impose any fee. On the other 
hand, it seems to me that if men have chosen a major field in which 
they have taken an interest and if they have done the sort of work they 
should do, there should be only a few failures. In the twelve years 
we have been giving comprehensives we have had ninety-seven 
failures, ranging from four to fourteen a year. 

“The comprehensive test is the only examination required of sen- 
iors in their final semester in the courses of their major subject. If, 
however, the subject matter of any course elected in a major depart- 
ment in excess of the minimum requirement falls clearly outside the 
field covered by the comprehensive test, the student is not expected to 
be excused from taking the semester examination in this course.” 

If a student elects four courses in his major subject, three of them 
will be required. Unless there are special reasons for not doing so, 
we require him to take the final examination in the other course. 

‘Marks are to be reported in the usual way for each course in the 
major taken by the student. These marks are to be based upon infor- 
mation secured from the daily work and reviews given in the course, 
and such data gained from the comprehensive examination as have 
definite bearing on the course in question. In addition, a separate 
mark, made up in accordance with the usual system of grading, is to 
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be reported for the comprehensive examination as a whole. The term 
‘high credit’ used in Dartmouth College Bulletin Number 4 in con- 
nection with the statement regarding departmental honors, under the 
general heading of ‘Honors,’ was voted by the faculty on March 25, 
1929 to include the grades of B-plus and above.” 

We are finding that we have to define the word ‘‘definite” because 
a good many departments, by the nature of their comprehensive 
examinations, find it difficult to get information from any particular 
question that has any bearing on a particular course. It is quite difh- 
cult for a professor in English, who teaches courses in poetry, to go 
through eighty examinations and find out if any of the questions have 
a definite bearing on his particular field. 

“The grading of all papers which receive very high marks or low 
marks must be agreed upon by at least two members of the depart- 
ment.” 

In practice this means the committee from the department in charge 
of the examinations. Thus, if a boy is marked as having failed his 
comprehensive examination, he and his parents can be assured there 
has been a very careful review of his paper. The grade received in the 
comprehensive has an important bearing on the honors which are 
awarded. 

‘‘Men who have passed the comprehensive examination with high 
credit shall be awarded their degrees ‘with distinction’ in the major 
subject.” The high credit has been interpreted to include the grades 
of “B-plus” or “A.” 

“Degrees ‘with highest distinction’ in the major subject may be 
awarded to such rare and exceptional students as may, in the opinion 
of any department, be deserving of this honor, provided they have 
attained an average standing of 3.5 in the courses taken to fulfil the 
major requirements (exclusive of prerequisites and additional courses 
in the major department), and have passed the comprehensive exam- 
ination with unusually high credit.” 

‘Any student who has a standing for his entire college course of 
3.0 shall receive a degree cum laude. 

‘Any student who has a standing for his entire college course of 
3.3 and has passed his comprehensive examination with high credit 
shall receive a degree magna cum laude. 

“Any student who has a standing for his entire college course of 
3.6 and has passed his comprehensive examination with high credit 
shall receive a degree summa cum laude. 
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“No student shall be eligible for salutatory or valedictory honors 
who has not passed his comprehensive examination with high credit.” 

Miss CHURCH, ROCKFORD COLLEGE: I should like to ask how 
many release students from final examinations in courses when they 
are taking their major examination. 

Miss PRossT: How many of those who are giving major examina- 
tions release your seniors from final course examinations at the end 
of the senior year? Perhaps fifteen or twenty. Goucher does not have 
any course examinations for the senior unless the quality of that 
senior’s work in any course justifies the instructor in asking him to 
take the course examination. 

Miss RINCK, BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL: We follow 
the same procedure that you have outlined. 

Miss Prosst: What difficulties have you had in handling senior 
comprehensive examinations? Does this procedure of having both 
course examinations and comprehensive examinations cause difficul- 
ties? 

Mr. CONANT: We have comprehensive examinations during the 
week preceding the semester examinations, and with us the senior 
takes the course examination in elective courses, usually two. 

Miss ProssT: Miss Scott, when do you have yours? How much 
time is there between the course examinations and the major compre- 
hensive? 

Miss Scott: As a matter of fact, the course examinations are given 
during the last two weeks of college, and some of them occur during 
the same period that the course examinations are given. 

Mr. ROEHM, BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE: Do you have a read- 
ing period preceding the comprehensive examination? 

Miss Scott: We have a reading week in February and we have, 
for all the students in college, a four-day reading period before the 
final examination. 

Mr. CONANT: We used to have a reading period, but we have 
abolished it. If the student in any major field has been preparing for 
his comprehensive examination and has synthesized the work as he 
should have done, there is no reason for a reading period. If he has 
not done this, the reading period will be of little assistance to him. 

Miss ProsstT: Do any of you have what we at Goucher call inte- 
gration work? We have three terms in our college year. In the third 
term, integration in the major field takes the place of one course. 
This work is done under the direction of the major department. 
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Some departments meet their major senior students for two consecu- 
tive hours once a week and discuss the whole field of integration. 
They try to integrate all the course work in the major department, 
plus the reading work and everything that has been done. During the 
last term of the senior year all senior students are spending one-third 
of their time on integration work in their major field. 

Mr. Conant: I didn’t understand the question when you asked 
it. At Dartmouth one of the three courses taken by the seniors in their 
major field is what we call the co-ordinating course. That holds true 
for all courses except English. They elected not to do that. 


Curriculum Changes in Teachers Colleges 


Miss Voss, WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: The 
data I am to present have been secured by writing letters of inquiry 
to the registrars of the teachers colleges in this general area. Letters 
were written to thirty-five colleges in the states of Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota. Thirty replies were received, and 
each of the states just mentioned is represented in this report. 

In this short paper, no deductions have been made, and no con- 
clusions have been drawn. Much of the data, no doubt, is familiar 
to you. 

The curriculum change or trend that was mentioned the greatest 
number of times and also the one that was given first in most of the 
letters received is indicated by these direct quotations from the letters. 


1. “The first change is toward a program of general education in the 
first two years of college.” 

2. “Changes have been made to insure a general education for both 
elementary and high school teachers.” 

3. “The offering of background or cultural courses.” ‘Emphasis on 
Survey Courses.” “Comprehensive courses in the major areas of 
knowledge.” 

4. A number of registrars mentioned the specific titles of courses de- 
signed for “general education.” Some of these were: Foundations 
of Western Civilization, Problems of Contemporary Society, Sur- 
vey Courses in Physical Science, Survey Courses in Social Science, 
Fundamentals of Speech, Fundamentals of Hygiene, Musical Ap- 
preciation, Art Appreciation, and Literature and Writing. 


This leads to the second change in curricula in teachers colleges, 
which logically, perhaps, should have been mentioned first. A number 
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of the colleges have discontinued the two-year curriculum. There 
appears to be a general trend in many of the colleges that offer two- 
year courses to eliminate them. 

Another important change not so recent, I think, in many institu- 
tions, but one that was mentioned in several of the letters, is that the 
curricula have been made to differentiate definitely between the re- 
quirements for elementary teachers and the requirements for high 
school teachers. Formerly the requirements for the bachelor’s degree 
did not differ greatly whether the degree was to provide certification 
for elementary school teaching or for high school teaching. 

In general, there is a trend toward having the professional work 
required in the senior college. The number of special methods courses 
has been reduced and an attempt is being made to co-ordinate more 
closely the special methods courses and actual student teaching. Much 
of the student teaching is done in typical rural and village schools 
affiliated with the teachers colleges for student teaching purposes. 

Considerable attention is being given to the National Defense 
Program. Many of the teachers colleges have instituted C.A.A. courses, 
generally given under the supervision of a master pilot at a local or 
nearby airport. The pilot gives instruction in flight work while the 
college directs the ground work. 

Some of the colleges have added special training for camp and 
recreational leaders. Such training consists of courses in art, music, 
and physical education. Other miscellaneous features, closely related 
to curricular problems, are thc development of programs of counsel- 
ing and student guidance, and the establishment of special clinics or 
councils, such as speech clinics, reading clinics, psychiatric clinics, 
achievement councils, personnel councils, etc. 

The selection of students should also be mentioned. In some col- 
leges there have been adopted various selective admission procedures. 
In others, selective retention is achieved through the requirement of 
a “C” average or other standard of scholarship for admission to the 
senior college, for eligibility for student teaching, for scholarship in 
the major field, and for graduation. 

The last item, but one of great significance, is the addition of 
graduate work to the curricula of teachers colleges. In the states of 
Indiana, Michigan, Kansas, and Nebraska, the teachers colleges have 
been offering graduate courses leading to the master’s degree for 
from two to fourteen years. Also the Chicago Teachers College, which 
is a part of the public school system of Chicago, has been granting 
the master’s degree since September, 1938. 
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One institution reported that between 1930 and 1940 it has granted 
a total of 610 such degrees. Another has granted 471 since 1927, and 
still another a total of 240 since 1930. 

An unusual feature about the graduate work offered in the teachers 
colleges in Michigan is that it is offered in co-operation with the 
University of Michigan. Graduate work is offered in the teachers col- 
leges, but the University grants the degree. 

One of the colleges in Wisconsin reported that a plan for offering 
graduate work had been under consideration for some time, while 
another one in the same state said, ‘‘We wish to and do leave all 
graduate work to the University.” 

In Illinois there is a strong tendency on the part of the teachers 
colleges, in co-operation with the University, to work out master’s 
degree curricula. According to this plan each college would grant its 
own degrees. There are no legal difficulties in the way. The teachers 
colleges in this state are entitled to grant the master’s degree under 
their present charters, but approval of the Normal School Board must 
be had. There is strong hope in these schools that graduate work may 
be offered in 1941 and 1942. 

Miss TANSIL, MARYLAND STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Miss Voss 
has mentioned the trend in teachers colleges towards the general 
education curriculum. In 1939-1940, a report on current curriculum 
practices in normal schools and teachers colleges showed that approxi- 
mately two-fifths of the 150 institutions sending in reports offer a 
two-year or a four-year curriculum, or both, in general education, and 
about one-fifth offer curricula for vocations other than teaching. 

Those of you engaged in teacher education are quite familiar with 
the two opposing camps on this question of general education. I would 
like to give you some of the arguments for and against the general 
education trend as presented to the members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges by President Gammage of Tempe, Ari- 
zona, and President Gregory of Fredonia, New York. 

Those who favor the general education program believe that such 
a program will help to offset the criticism directed toward the teachers 
college curriculum of a few years ago. Some have expressed the fear 
that the development of the two-year normal school to the four-year 
teachers college has simply been an extension of mediocrity. The 
President’s Advisory Committee stressed the need for marked im- 
provement in teacher preparation and stated that “too often the pro- 
grams of the teachers colleges have merely lengthened and not im- 
proved.” Those in favor of the general education program believe 
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that an institution advertising a general education curriculum will 
attract students of superior ability and some of these students after 
entrance may be lured into the teaching profession. They believe that 
calling the institution a state college instead of a teachers college will 
even attract better material as the term teachers college or normal 
school to many people carries a connotation of doubt as to quality. 
Again they believe that an institution, though distinctly labeled a 
teachers college, must serve a community and meet the demands of 
that community even if it departs from its original objectives. They 
believe that with a general education program of two years, candidates 
of questionable desirability may be diverted at the end of two years 
from entering the teacher training program, and “‘to save these stu- 
dents from public humiliation” they may be allowed to continue for 
a degree that would not permit them to teach. 

The teachers college people opposed to this trend toward general 
education claim that this drift is in conflict with the idea of the found- 
ers of teachers colleges and with original legislative enactments. They 
state that this trend marks the first real interruption in the century- 
long program of progress toward a professional school for teachers. 
They claim that the trend is often to meet community demands and 
that it is simply a means of keeping a teachers college in operation 
which for good reason might be closed. The emerging general college 
will not become an institution of deliberate planning and careful 
research; it will emerge not as a planned means of strengthening the 
professional school, but as a result of an endeavor to undertake edu- 
cation in other areas than teaching. Instead of added financial support, 
it will mean a diversion of finances from the professional to the 
general; it will mean a diluted or compromised curriculum. This 
group feels that teachers colleges will not attain their desire to be 
“respectable by searching for that respectability in the field of general 
education.” 

I shall read a few of the curriculum objectives given in the study 
of 1939-1940. 

1. Two-thirds of the faculties have formulated or accepted a set of 
curriculum objectives—in most cases since 1935 and with students 
participating in 8 per cent of the institutions. 

2. A “broad cultural background in the principal fields of organized 
knowledge” is the objective for 70 per cent or more of the junior 
college work in four-fifths of the institutions and for more than 50 
per cent of the senior college work in three-fifths of the institutions. 
Ninety-five per cent report 305 courses that provide “a systematic 
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overview of the social conditions under which children are living” ; 
56 per cent have some form of orientation or survey courses, and 
97 per cent report 246 courses that provide ‘‘an understanding of 
the fundamental principles of the American and other forms of 
government.” 

3. “A broad scholarly mastery of the field or fields to be taught and a 
supporting knowledge of the most closely related fields” is pro- 
vided for by the major and minor requirements. 

4. “An understanding of the relationships between education and 
society” is provided for in 332 courses usually given in the junior 
and senior years and required of all prospective teachers. 

5. “An understanding and mastery of the professional knowledge and 
skills needed for successful initial teaching experience” is provided 
by all institutions but not by the same patterns. 

6. Ninety-eight per cent of the institutions provide opportunities to 
develop a working philosophy of education. 

7. An effort is made in 88 per cent of the institutions to have pro- 
spective teachers obtain a foundation for ‘‘a working philosophy of 
living.” 


The teachers colleges are now engaged in a project that many believe 
will bring about drastic curriculum changes, but these changes will 
come as a result of self-evaluation programs and curriculum experi- 
mentation. I refer, of course, to the Co-operative Study of Teacher 
Education sponsored by the American Council on Education. Seven 
teachers colleges in various parts of the country are included in this 
study. Many of you are familiar with the report of the Bennington 
Conference in 1939, the Workshop at the University of Chicago last 
summer, and the recent Progress Report on Seven Teachers Colleges 
Participating in the Co-operative Study of Teacher Education. These 
seven institutions are all sincerely trying to improve their education of 
teachers by constant experimentation continuously evaluated. 

It is just 102 years since the founding of the first normal school. 
It seems fitting that the teachers colleges at the beginning of their 
second century of service should carefully evaluate their programs and 
squarely face the problems before them. Teachers colleges are not 
alone in this self-evaluation program, as liberal arts colleges are also 
going through a soul-searching period. There is such widespread 
interest throughout the country in the revision of public school cur- 
ricula that the revision of curricula for teachers is bound to follow 
rapidly if the teachers colleges are properly to equip their students for 
the positions in the public schools of this country. 
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The Refugee Student 


Mrs. LEHN, HUNTER COLLEGE: As yet we are having a difficult 
time in Hunter College in discovering who the refugee students 
really are. The Higher Education Law of the state of New York 
prescribed originally that all students in municipal colleges must be 
citizens of the United States and actually legal residents of the city of 
New York. Also there is a law that says that the legal residence of 
a minor follows that of her parents. Therefore, we could not admit 
anyone who did not live with her parents. Then the state amended 
the law with the refugees in mind, the Board of Education wrote 
resolutions interpreting the state law, and the state wrote resolutions 
interpreting the resolutions of the Board of Education. Finally, we 
decided we could admit just seven people who were not citizens and 
whose parents did not reside in the city of New York. The people 
who applied for admission and who were considered under this cate- 
gory were all so-called refugees. They had fled from other countries 
because of their troubles there. 

First we had to decide whom to admit out of some thirty-five who 
applied. The decision was made first on the basis of credentials. The 
foreign credentials were sent to Washington where the Office of 
Education very kindly provides translations and evaluations of for- 
eign records. We also have on our faculty some persons who are ex- 
pert in foreign education. In addition to the evaluation of credentials, 
we gave the students an examination in English, the aim of which was 
to show whether or not they were sufficiently proficient in the language 
to be able to pursue their college courses with benefit. We also gave 
them psychological tests..On the basis of the credentials submitted 
and their scores on the tests, the seven were admitted. 

After admission, the next point was that of financial aid. The city 
of New York provides free tuition in municipal colleges. To a great 
extent, that is financial aid in itself and some of these students were 
really grateful for it. In addition to the free tuition, the Bureau of 
Occupations helps them get employment, and there is a student loan 
fund from which they may borrow. 

The question of adjustment was extremely interesting. Before I 
came out here I talked with five of the seven girls and asked them a 
variety of questions. It was interesting to find that they were all very 
happy and that they had found adjustment easy. When they had a 
difficulty it was apt to be with the English language. This indicated 
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that our examination was not so successful or that there was a problem 
in adjusting to different methods of teaching in our institution. 

I found a curious contradiction. Two students from Vienna told 
me that in the institutions they came from students were taught how 
to think about their subjects rather than how to proceed by formula. 
One student told me that she had to spend five hours on her assign- 
ments in mathematics because when she worked on the problems she 
could not adjust herself to following a formula. A girl from Czecho- 
slovakia told me the opposite. She reported that in the institution from 
which she came students were taught to follow rules and that she 
found classes difficult in which students were expected to think. 

The principal thing that interested me about these girls was their 
evaluation of the differences between themselves and our American 
students. I asked them if they thought the American students were 
more serious than the foreign students. There were three girls with 
me at the time and they were all agreed. They said, “We are more 
serious than the girls who have lived in America all their lives, but 
we think that is because of what we have gone through. If we had 
lived happily as these girls have we would not be any more serious 
minded than they.” 

This brings me back to the point at which I started. We don’t 
always know who the refugees are. There are a number of girls at 
Hunter who are refugees, although they may have lived in the United 
States all their lives. They have not suffered the horrors of those from 
foreign countries, but they have suffered from other horrors. They 
are refugees from unhappy homes, from restlessness, from fear, from 
poverty. I had a refugee from Philadelphia the other day. She was a 
refugee although she has lived in this country all her life. I wonder 
if we ever forget our own refugees in our zeal for taking care of the 
refugees from Europe. I don’t think we should. I believe we should 
do everything we can for those from foreign countries, but I don’t 
think we ought to forget our own. 

Miss Prosst: We are fortunate in having with us this afternoon a 
representative from the Office of Education in Washington. Miss 
Lindegren was with us in New York and again in St. Louis last year. 
I am asking her to tell us some of her experiences in the evaluation of 
foreign credentials. 

Miss LINDEGREN, UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: I am 
glad to say a few words about our office. In the United States Office 
of Education the Department that I represent is the Division of Com- 
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parative Education. In this division we are supposed to know all 
about education in all the rest of the world. And if we are to make 
any use of that knowledge about the rest of the world, we must also 
know about education in the United States. 

The source of our information about education in other lands is 
partly documentary material that we are getting continually from 
these countries. We get the laws, the courses of study, the examina- 
tion requirements, and the curricula in exact number of hours for 
each subject. Such material has been collected for years, and we are 
continuing to collect it. The work is now retarded somewhat because 
of the war, but in spite of that we are still making progress. In addi- 
tion, we have tried for each of the last few years to have a member 
of the staff go to some country and study the educational system in 
detail. While one person is away, the other two with the assistance 
of the secretary who does the stenographic work, try to evaluate the 
credentials that come in, and they come in very fast at times. 

In addition to evaluating credentials, we try also to write bulletins 
and articles giving information about education in foreign countries. 
We try to put our bulletins up in such form that they will be of help 
to registrars in connection with their work. In evaluating credentials 
we have insisted on having either the original document that the stu- 
dent received from the school that he attended abroad, or, if he does 
not wish to furnish that, a photostatic copy. Sometimes translations 
are sent to us without either the photostatic copy or the original cre- 
dentials. However, the translation alone is very unsatisfactory. If a 
student has attended a secondary school it will indicate ‘graduation 
from high school.” But graduation from high school in the case of 
Germany, for example, does not mean anything. It may be graduation 
from a lower secondary school or it may be graduation from the upper 
secondary school, and between the two there is a difference of three 
years of schooling. For this reason it really is very necessary for us to 
have the original credentials or photostatic copies. 

Beginning particularly with this year and the latter part of last year, 
we began getting letters from registrars asking what to do about the 
refugee who was forced to leave his country in a hurry and who, con- 
sequently, had no evidence about the schooling completed. Dr. Abel 
spent considerable time planning an outline to be used in getting a 
history of the education of such a student. In following this outline, 
the student really gives a very detailed description of his education, 
which enables us to give some idea of his status. 
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Sectional Meeting: III. Technical and 
Professional Schools 


J. R. SaGe, Iowa STATE COLLEGE, CHAIRMAN 


Effects of the National Defense ‘Act on Institutional 
Policies and Procedures 


Mr. SAGE: We are fortunate in having with us this afternoon one 
of the members of this professional group, Mr. Armsby, who at 
present is the Field Co-ordinator of Engineering Defense Training 
for the United States Office of Education. Mr. Armsby will open the 
discussion of this topic. 

Mr. ARMSBY, UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: I want 
to try to give a very brief background of the program and some of 
the general features of its organization. We are fortunate in having 
President Heald here, who has been, and still is, one of the regional 
advisors for the Engineering Defense Training. 

The program was started, as you all probably know, as one effort 
to meet the shortage of engineers and technically trained men which 
it was foreseen would develop very early in the defense program. 
I don’t need to tell you that defense against modern mechanized war- 
fare is essentially an engineering enterprise. Engineers are involved 
in a great many phases of the defense work; not merely in arms and 
munitions, but in practically everything else. The industries affected 
have been growing at such a rate that they have been unable in a 
great many cases to predict what their needs are going to be in the 
way of trained men. I want to give you just one or two very brief 
illustrations of this growth. 

In Los Angeles County, from 1937 to 1940, the employment in 
aircraft plants was increased from 7,500 to 55,000; and according 
to one of the leading executives out there, it would not be surprising 
if it reached 150,000 by the beginning of 1942. An airplane factory 
at Wichita, Kansas, two years ago had 200 employees. Six months 
from now it will have 7,000. 

In the issue of Life for March 31, which I presume a great many 
have seen, there was a picture map of the United States showing some 
of the new industries which have been started since last summer. A 
glance at that map, coupled with a recent bit of information from the 
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Office of Production Management, will give a good idea of the present 
size of the program. The figures indicated that since last June about 
43 billion dollars’ worth of defense contracts had been either author- 
ized or actually let. Of that 43 billion, only about 31/4 billion has been 
paid for so far by the Treasury. This means that we are just getting 
started, and that there is going to be a lot more development in the 
future. Many of these contracts have not been let, and as they are let 
and as sub-contracts are let, the companies which get them are going 
to discover that they need a lot more men to act as “technical ser- 
geants’”’ and “commissioned officers” of the industrial army. 

Ordinarily these companies have looked to the general labor market 
or to their own training schools to get these men. But the ordinary 
labor markets are about exhausted. There are none of these men 
available. The class that will graduate from our engineering colleges 
this spring will not begin to fill the needs for engineers. And the 
companies for the most part haven't the time or the facilities to train 
their own men. Some of the large ones, like General Electric, can do 
it and have been doing it for years, but the small company that needs 
only a few trained men can’t afford to set up a training school. They 
haven't the time for it if they could. It takes about six months to 
produce one of these men. 

Mk. SAGE: You say it takes about six months to produce these men. 
Do you mean after they have a bachelor’s degree? 

Mr. ArMsBy: These courses are mainly for men who have had 
either no engineering training or only a small amount. We are not 
trying to supplant the regular engineering graduate. We are trying 
to train what you might call assistant engineers, draftsmen, surveyors, 
foremen, inspectors, and materials-testing men to release some of the 
engineers, now doing that work, for bigger and better jobs. I want 
to quote one illustration of the difficulty these companies have had in 
foreseeing their own needs. A shipbuilding company near Philadel- 
phia last December said it had no need for any such program at all; 
that it could take care of all its needs very nicely. One month later 
we were training 500 men in classrooms that the company built for 
the purpose. 

To fill this need for these assistant engineers was the purpose of 
the Engineering Defense Training Program, which was established 
last October by a Congressional appropriation of nine million dollars. 
Any institution which offers a four-year course leading to a degree in 
engineering and whose properties come from taxation is eligible to 
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take part in this program. There are about 155 such schools in the 
country, and I think the latest figure is that 137 are taking part in 
the program. They are offering somewhere in the neighborhood of 
1,100 courses to approximately 80,000 students at the present time. 
This evidently means that there was, and still is, a demand for this 
sort of training. 

There are two general types of courses: (1) An intensive full-time 
course for unemployed people to train them to take some definite job 
in industry; and (2) a part-time course, usually given in the evening 
for men already employed, to prepare them to step up to better jobs. 
This latter classification, the part-time, in-service course, constitutes 
about 90 per cent of the entire enrollment. 

The response of industry was tremendous after it was learned what 
the program involved. One company is even paying its men to go to 
one of these classes. I just learned the other day in New York of a 
class that had been meeting on the campus at Cornell University. This 
class is for the employees of the International Business Machines 
Company. The company was forced to put those men on overtime 
work, and rather than let them miss this course, they made arrange- 
ments to have the people from Cornell come down to the plant. They 
put on the course there, and the company, itself, is paying the addi- 
tional expense involved. The courses are given by the college, or at 
least under the educational supervision of some regular member of 
the college staff. A great many of the teachers are men in industry, 
but they are all under the supervision of a regular member of the 
college faculty. In some institutions all the teaching is done by regular 
faculty members. The program belongs to the college and not to the 
Office of Education. 

The colleges first find the needs of industry in their territory. They 
then find the men available, and submit a proposal to the Office of 
Education to put on a particular course. If the proposal seems satis- 
factory and the costs are within reason, the course is authorized. The 
entire responsibility for conducting the course, selecting the students, 
selecting the faculty, determining their rate of pay, and placing the 
men when they graduate belongs to the school. All we do in Wash- 
ington is pay the bills—and that, I suppose, is a rather important part. 

All the courses are of college grade and high school graduation or 
its equivalent is the minimum requirement for admission. From this 
minimum the requirements go as high as a bachelor’s degree, and in 
one or two instances a year of graduate study is a prerequisite to the 
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course. They are not standard college courses. With very few excep- 
tions, they are new courses which have been developed for this special 
purpose. Incidentally, we think that before this program is over, there 
are going to be a good many of these courses incorporated into the 
regular offerings of some of the colleges because they are turning out 
some very good work. 

In each college some faculty member is designated as institutional 
representative and all details relating to the courses are cleared through 
him. He is the liaison officer between his school and the central office. 
However, contracts have to be signed by the head of the institution. 

Registrars are concerned with this program because it involves 
matters of admission, records, and the question of academic credit, 
which is bound to arise now or later. We do not care whether the 
colleges give credit for this work or not. We are interested in getting 
men trained for industry into governmental work. A few schools are 
giving credit. Most of them are not. However, I foresee that in the 
future the question of credit is going to arise to vex registrars. 

MR. SAGE: Doesn’t that mean, Mr. Armsby, that we should be very 
careful in each institution to make a record of exactly what these men 
take? Shouldn’t we indicate whether it is a course in drafting or a 
course in materials inspection and testing, or whatever it may be, even 
though the student receives no credit at the time? Our records in the 
registrar's office should show very clearly the nature of the instruction 
and the conditions under which it was given. 

Mr. MEYER, WRIGHT JUNIOR COLLEGE: How long are these 
courses? 

Mr. ArmMsBy: Anywhere from ten weeks to six months. 

Mr. BELL, UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: My question, 
Mr. Sage, is this: Even though we do not allow credit, should we 
keep a record of the courses taken by these students? 

Mr. SaGE: There should be a record. 

Mr. BELL: And will we be furnished with a catalog showing de- 
scriptive titles of these national defense courses? 

Mr. Armsby: I do not know that there will be any general catalog 
issued, but your institutional representative has the complete infor- 
mation on any course taught in your institution. He can give you a 
complete, detailed outline of the course. And in case his records 
should be lost, they will also be on file in the Office of Education. 

Mr. METZ, CLEMSON COLLEGE: Is there any information to indi- 
cate the extent to which students in regular engineering courses are 
shifting to these special courses? 
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Mr. Armssy: No absolute figures. We know the number is very 
small, however. As I understand it, that was the main reason for 
urging that the colleges should not give credit for the work. We 
didn’t want in any way to interrupt the program of the regular en- 
gineering student. 

Mr. MeE7z: At the same time, there may be some engineering stu- 
dents who are not getting along so well with their professional courses 
who could succeed with the training for such a job as a layout man, 
inspector, or other similar work. 

Mr. Armsby: There has been a number of students who have left 
college for one reason or another and are now enrolled in these special 
courses. In many cases they are doing good work. 

Mr. MAYER, NorTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE: In response to 
Mr. Metz’ question, I might mention that right after Christmas we 
mailed out information regarding these defense courses to all of our 
students in engineering who were dropped for failures. 

Mr. ARMsBY: Yes, a great many schools did that same thing. 

Mr. SaGE: We used a different procedure. We sorted them out 
rather carefully and didn’t invite anybody to come back to take this 
program unless he had made a rather satisfactory record in college. 
If he had been dropped or his record was very low, we thought he 
probably wouldn’t be a very good prospect for defense service. 

Mr. Armsby: Perhaps I should say something about the organiza- 
tion of the whole program. The country is divided into twenty-two 
regions, which correspond fairly closely to the regions set up under 
the Training-Within-Industry Program. In each of these regions there 
is a regional adviser who is one of the leading authorities on engineer- 
ing education in that district. He is the man who assists industry and 
the colleges in determining the needs and how those needs can best 
be met. He decides which college in an area may give certain courses, 
and to how many students. He also serves in a general advisory 
capacity to the colleges and to the Washington Office. It was these 
twenty-two regional advisers who really developed the program. The 
Chairman of the group is Dean Potter of Purdue University, who is 
also consultant on Engineering Education to the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. President Heald is the regional adviser for 
the district around Chicago. 

As for the future, Congress is being asked to appropriate money 
to continue the program through next year. Thus far, we can authorize 
courses which will run not later than September 30, and start not 
later than June 23. This is as far as we can make any commitments, 
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but we are asking the colleges that want to participate next year to 
be working on their proposals so that we shall be ready to pass on 
them and get the work started as soon as Congress acts. We feel quite 
sure that the program will be continued, although we cannot make 
any promises. 

We sent a questionnaire out recently to all the regional advisers 
and to the schools, asking for their evaluation of the present program. 
We also asked them to have men in industry evaluate it and tell us 
what should be done in the future. We have had replies from 117 
institutions and about 200 men in industry. Almost without exception 
they are all very much in favor of the program and all want to see 
it continued. We asked them, among other things, how many students 
they thought they would have if the program did continue. A sum- 
mary of these replies indicates that this summer we should have a 
very large increase in the number of full-time students, as the colleges 
will be better able to care for them. Their facilities won’t be so occu- 
pied. The number next fall will, perhaps, be a little larger than we 
now have. The enrollment of part-time students will increase a little 
this summer, and then rise probaby 50 per cent in the fall. 

Mr. SAGE: I wonder if this wouldn’t be a good point at which to 
hear from President Heald in regard to the way in which this program 
has been organized at the Illinois Institute of Technology. We shall 
be very happy to have you tell us, President Heald, how this program 
is working out in your institution and in the Chicago area. 

PRESIDENT HEALD: First, I would like to make one or two general 
comments about the work. As you undoubtedly know, the program 
represents a three-way co-operative enterprise. The work is being 
undertaken with the co-operation of the Federal Government, indus- 
try, and the engineering colleges. I think that the degree of co-opera- 
tion that has been obtained throughout on the part of all of those 
participating has been particularly fine. 

One of the significant things about this type of enterprise to the 
engineering schools has been that it has of necessity placed them in 
very close contact with industry. It has put them in the position of 
trying to do something specific to meet the needs of industry at this 
particular moment. In many institutions, this has represented no basic 
change in policy, but in others it has meant a radical change. 

There are some schools in my particular area which have no exten- 
sion divisions and which have not been in the habit of thinking of 
the extension of their programs beyond the campus. They have now 
been faced with the problem of trying to bring to the industries in the 
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various sections of the state the services that are required in helping 
to prepare engineering personnel for defense. This problem has been 
met in a variety of ways and with varying success in different parts 
of the country. Perhaps the best example is the work that has been 
done in Pennsylvania where there are engineering defense training 
classes under way in every town that has a manufacturing plant. Some 
18,000 people in that state are getting training under this program. 
None of the other states are as well organized because the facilities are 
not available. 

One of the problems that this has presented to the engineering 
colleges, of course, is where to find the people to do this organization 
work. The University of California, for instance, has gone throughout 
the state organizing individual programs in towns where there are 
industries. To some degree that has been done in this area, but, per- 
haps, with less success because of the concentration of industries in 
the large cities like Chicago and Milwaukee. 

I think some of the institutions haven’t yet realized their oppor- 
tunity to bring the services of the school to the individual communities 
in the state, and to do something not only very much worth while in 
the emergency, but also something very valuable for the institution 
itself. 

One of the problems that has bothered most of the schools is where 
to get instructors. For some of the schools this problem has been so 
serious that they have been unable to do very much about it. It has 
been most difficult where additional instructors were needed for full- 
time work. It has not been particularly bad where instructors were 
needed only for part-time work. 

Here in Chicago, at Illinois Institute of Technology, we have about 
3,200 people in training in engineering defense courses at the present 
time. Almost all of these classes are being taught by people who are 
regularly employed in industry. Obviously, we did not have on our 
faculty a sufficient number of people who could give extra time to take 
care of any such load as this. Moreover, one of the main functions 
of the engineering college in the emergency is to maintain its regular 
program with the highest possible degree of efficiency. So, for the most 
part we have gone to industry and recruited instructional personnel. 
In the first group of instructors we had about sixty and, as near as I 
can tell, of that group fifty-nine turned out to be successful teachers. 
One man was particularly unsuccessful. He had the proper degree of 
technical competence but he couldn’t teach. 

Mr. SAGE: I would be interested to know what percentage of the 
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students are in evening classes or late afternoon classes, as distin- 
guished from full-time classes or day-time classes? 

PRESIDENT HEALD: As Mr. Armsby told you, over the country 
about 90 per cent are in part-time classes. In our case, all are in part- 
time work. 

MR. SAGE: Do you have any problem so far as the use of the plant 
is concerned? 

PRESIDENT HEALD: We had a very large evening enrollment before 
this emergency, and, in order to house these students, the evening 
classes have been operated even on Saturday afternoons. I think there 
are none on Sundays, but that might be the next step in order to take 
care of the load. 

MR. SAGE: You have been able to accommodate them within your 
own plant? 

PRESIDENT HEALD: For the most part. There is nothing that re- 
quires that these classes be given within the school’s own plant. Space 
can be rented, or space can be borrowed or obtained anywhere you 
want to obtain it. Some classes are operating in locations more con- 
venient to industry than in our own plant. In our case, because we 
happen to have two plants, one on the west side and one on the south 
side, we are fairly near industry. In most cases, the plants are operating 
there. 

I would like to mention the fact that I think the degree of co- 
operation which has been extended by the United States Office of 
Education in this program is rather unusual. There is a certain amount 
of red tape involved, of course. There must be forms and applications 
and there must be control, but the organization set up in the Office 
of Education has consisted of engineering educators who have been 
drawn in to do this particular job. These men have had only one thing 
in mind and that is to make the problem as easy for the engineering 
colleges as they could. I am speaking not about the regional advisers 
but the people who have been spending full time in Washington. 
These include Dean Case of New Hampshire, Dean Seaton of Kansas 
State, who is the director of the program, Mr. Armsby, and the other 
gentlemen here. 

As someone remarked, it is quite unusual to get any money from 
the Government for services until after you have spent it all. In this 
case, they permit us to receive the money after the program has been 
authorized and is under way, so we don’t have to spend all of our 
own money before we get any return from the Government. They have 
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been particularly generous in taking into consideration individual 
circumstances and individual needs. The salaries that have been paid 
for instruction have varied through a wide range. I saw some figures 
in Washington a few weeks ago which showed that instructional 
salaries in a few cases were actually as low as one dollar an hour. 
They ranged from this minimum to something like fifteen dollars an 
hour, the average being three or four dollars. If a full-time staff mem- 
ber is used, he is supposed to be paid for the proportionate part of 
his time at the regular rate. If a part-time staff member is used, he is 
to be paid in accord with the normal rates paid for such services by 
the institution. 

I might mention one other thing that should be of interest to 
registrars. It is suggested that each institution give to those who com- 
plete a course some sort of certificate saying that he has had this work. 
Here again here is a good deal of flexibility. The Office of Education 
has not said to us that we must follow a particular form. They have 
made some suggestions, and those suggestions may be modified, but 
you are supposed to provide some evidence, which may be either a 
certificate or something as simple as a letter, indicating that the 
student has attended class for so many hours in a particular subject. 

Mr. MeEvz: President Heald, I have heard this question asked once 
or twice. I realize it is too soon to worry about it, but some time in 
the next four or five years, after all this is over, will we not have an 
unusually large group of people trained for engineering and indus- 
try? If so, what are we going to do with them? 

PRESIDENT HEALD: That is a perfectly logical question. I suppose 
everyone has thought about the problem a little bit. Mr. Armsby 
indicated to you something of the relative demands for engineering 
graduates this year as compared to the supply. Roughly, I suppose the 
country needs about 50,000 engineering graduates and it is going to 
get about 12,000. The discrepancy will have to be made up by people 
with a lesser degree of training. I’m sure I don’t know what the de- 
mand is going to be for people with some technical training five years 
from now, or ten years from now. I do know that these people who are 
taking these courses, regardless of what the demand may be, are 
going to be better prepared to do something specific than they would 
be if they hadn’t taken the courses. 

We can only speculate on the desirability of such training later. 
The fact is that we must have these men now and I can’t get very 
much concerned about what the situation is going to be in years to 
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come. I always think of a thing like this in terms of what the alterna- 
tive is. Suppose we didn’t give these men these courses? What would 
they be doing? How are we putting them in any worse situation? If 
we have a tremendous slump in busines in the next four or five years, 
there is going to be a certain degree of unemployment among the 
engineering personnel as well as among all other workers. If there 
is no work for engineers, there will be no work for anybody else. 

Mr. SAGE: Won't these men be regarded as semi-professional 
workers? They are not graduate engineers, and are not, therefore, 
likely to crowd out the man who actually has gone through four years 
of engineering training and received his degree. 

PRESIDENT HEALD: I believe we think of these men in terms of 
those who enter with the minimum qualifications, and obviously any 
degree of training they can get in the short-term course will not put 
them in a position to compete with a regular engineering graduate. 

I might supplement something Mr. Armsby said about the summer 
program. All of this part-time training is fine and it serves a useful 
purpose, but the really distressing thing about it to me is that we 
are not preparing very many new people. Most of the people we are 
training in part-time courses in my institution are already employed 
in defense industries. They are becoming more proficient and they 
may be able to move up to the better job, but there aren’t many new 
people. We are not going to have nearly enough people graduating 
this year. Therefore, it seems important that during the summer 
months at least we try to do as much full-time training as possible of 
people who are not already in industry. 

For instance, here in Chicago there is to be a new airplane-engine 
factory operated by Buick. That factory will probably open sometime 
in the early fall. The Buick Company has asked us, under the engineer- 
ing defense plan, to try and prepare for them about four hundred 
people to do specific types of jobs. Some will be test operators of the 
completed engines, some will be inspectors of one kind or another, 
some will work in metallurgy, and some will be experts in pyrometry. 
These men must be obtained to a large extent from high school gradu- 
ates or junior college graduates who are not already employed in 
industry. 

Mr. CARTER, BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: Do not your 
entrance requirements keep you from admitting men into this pro- 
gtam who have not had engineering training? 

PRESIDENT HEALD: No. The courses must be of college grade, and 
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we have interpreted that to mean that the minimum entrance require- 
ment is high school graduation. Isn’t that right, Mr. Armsby? 

Mr. ARMSBY: That is approximately right. The engineering col- 
leges do admit some men who are not actually high school graduates. 
They admit them as special students when they are satisfied they can 
do the work. The requirement is high school graduation or its equiva- 
lent, and the equivalent is to be determined in each case by the school 
giving the course. 

Mk. SAGE: I would be interested in knowing how many institutions 
represented here are operating these engineering defense courses. 
Practically every institution. 

Mr. Meyer: I would like to ask if the graduates of these courses 
have all been absorbed in industry? 

Mr. Armsby: There are very few courses in the country that have 
been completed up to the present time. Not all of the men who have 
completed the courses have been placed, but a majority of them have. 
In the case of the in-service men, a goodly number have already been 
promoted to better jobs, in many instances before the course was 
finished. 

PRESIDENT MACKINNON: We ran one course last summer at our 
own expense in aeronautical engineering, and practically all those 
men were placed at once. One West Coast airplane company wanted 
eighteen, and even sent one hundred dollars apiece to pay transporta- 
tion out there. 

Mr. Metz: Mr. Aiimsby, has there been any considered effort on 
the part of engineering schools to speed up the graduation of the 
regular engineering students? 

Mr. Armsby: That has been discussed and the S.P.E.E. had a com- 
mittee working on it. They reported to the regional advisers of 
E.D.T. The speed-up was not recommended by the Office of Educa- 
tion or by any of the others. We all felt it is better to let them go 
ahead with the normal program. There are one or two institutions that 
are speeding them up, but there is no request from the Government 
or any division of the Government to do it. 

Mk. SAGE: Is there any institution represented here that is carrying 
engineers through this summer session, or plans to carry them through 
three or four summer sessions in order to graduate them in three 
years? 

Mr. McCRACKEN, COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: I can mention 
one institution that has. Stanford University has issued an attractive 
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circular about its program that extends through the four quarters of 
three years and gets the student through before he is twenty-one. 


Sectioning Students in Technical Curricula 
W. L. MAYER 


The sectioning of students in technical curricula presents many 
problems not found in grouping students in liberal arts colleges. The 
typical arts course of study involves a relatively small number of 
courses, fewer laboratories, usually fewer credit hours, and certainly 
fewer clock hours for the teaching staff. 

In sectioning students in technical curricula, we find the following 
problems characteristic of such curricula: 


1. The Large Number of Courses per Student: 
The average number of courses per term varies a great deal, but 
seldom is it less than six, and frequently a student’s schedule in- 
cludes eight or nine separate courses per term, Often these courses 
are of only one term or semester’s duration, which magnifies the 
problem. 

2. The Large Number of Laboratories: 
Nearly all technical courses of three or more credit hours have 
one or more laboratories per week; those of smaller credit hour 
value are often all laboratory work. 

3. The Large Number of Clock Hours in Class per Student: 
A student enrolled in a technical curriculum usually carries from 
eighteen to twenty-two credit hours per week, which means that 
he spends from twenty-five to thirty hours, or even more, in the 
classroom and laboratory. 

4. A Large Part of Each Curriculum Is Prescribed: 
A technical curriculum is, of necessity, composed largely of pre- 
scribed courses; hence the student has few electives. His choice is 
further restricted by the comparatively narrow field of elective 
courses available in any technical institution. 


Besides these main characteristics of technical curricula, there are 
a few other problems which enter into the problem of sectioning stu- 
dents: 


1. In the junior and senior years, there are cases in which ordinary sec- 
tions must be subdivided because of the nature of the work, or be- 
cause of the amount of equipment available. 
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2. Many of our technical colleges have R.O.T.C. units. Provision must 
be made, therefore, in every curriculum for advanced military to be 
elected by juniors and seniors. This may involve from 5 per cent to 
60 or 70 per cent of any particular major group, and these per- 
centages will vary from year to year. 

3, The heavy academic load, a large part of which is required, results 
in a rather high percentage of failures, which causes much irregu- 
larity in the individual student’s course of study. This situation is 
further complicated by the fact that we have frequently a pyra- 
miding of prerequisites. For instance, a student in engineering must 
have freshman mathematics before taking sophomore mathematics ; 
he must have sophomore mathematics before taking junior me- 
chanics ; and he must have junior mechanics before taking other re- 
quired courses. 

4, Certain majors may have a very small enrollment, but many of the 
required courses are present in several groups. These must be 
grouped together to make economical teaching loads. 


These are some of the most pressing factors that enter into the 
problem of sectioning students in technical curricula. It is readily 
apparent that a great deal of planning must be done in advance, and 
due consideration given to these problems and as many others as can 
be foreseen. 

Time does not permit an extensive explanation of how these prob- 
lems should be met, but I can briefly sketch our method of handling 
the situation at our institution. Three items should be mentioned 
apart from procedure: 


1. There is one central authority for all schedule activities. 

2. Students entering in the fall plan their schedules, and register for 
the full year. 

3. We use a very detailed printed schedule of courses to help students 
and faculty in preparing these complete rosters. 


Just about this time each year (when next year’s catalogue is pub- 
lished) we request each department to make such changes in its 
schedule as are absolutely necessary, and to suggest desired changes, 
particularly as to the increase or decrease in the number of sections. 

With this as a basis, the schedule committee in each school—using 
the previous year’s rosters as a guide—plan a roster of courses offered 
by that school for the junior and senior years of each curriculum. As 
many sections are provided in each year of each curriculum as are 
deemed necessary from the previous year’s enrollment, plus any 
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increase expected from the estimate of the ensuing year’s enrollment 
submitted by the registration office. These school committees also make 
recommendations regarding changes in the freshman and sophomore 
years, but because the work taken in these first two years is spread 
more widely through the various schools and departments, the regis- 
tration office is responsible for the planning of these rosters. 

The completed plans are submitted to the registration office, where 
a final check is made on all schedules. The final schedule copy is 
prepared for the printer, and the final form rosters for students are 
prepared and duplicated. Last year we prepared one hundred and fifty 
different form rosters for the September registration. These schedules 
include teacher, classroom, clock hours, course name, course number, 
and credit hours. 

These roster forms are duplicated by the fluid duplicator process in 
the quantity needed, padded for use, and distributed to the advisers. 
Thus, when a student—let us say a sophomore in mechanical engineer- 
ing—comes to his adviser in September, this adviser will have several 
(in this particular case, four) different regular schedules for sopho- 
more mechanical engineering, together with a list of the student’s 
individual irregularities. The student can then be assigned to that 
section of sophomore mechanical engineering which requires the least 
change to fit his individual needs. All roster forms and roster changes 
are made in quadruplicate; one for the student, one for the adviser, 
one for the dean, and the original for the registrar. 

Of course, there are many intricacies and deviations in planning 
these schedules, but the greatest difficulty lies in the number of indi- 
vidual irregularities caused by failures at the end of each term. Such 
irregularities, of course, are the cause of most headaches in schedule 
planning at any institution, but in technical institutions, the problems 
multiply in direct ratio to che number of terms and courses per student. 
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Sectional Meeting: IV. Junior Colleges 
W. J. MoBERG, NoRTH PARK COLLEGE, CHAIRMAN 


Academic Standards in Terminal Curricula 
J. M. McCALLISTER 


The title of this paper implies that there may be a difference in the 
academic standards maintained in terminal curricula and those main- 
tained in other college curricula. Consideration of this implication 
soon made it evident that the title should be changed from “terminal 
curricula” to “terminal courses.”” An examination of outlines of ter- 
minal curricula in college catalogues indicates that they usually include 
a considerable proportion of what I shall call, for lack of a better term, 
“regular college courses,” and a number of courses of a more special- 
ized character which may be called, “terminal.” To evaluate terminal 
cutricula from the point of view of academic standards it is necessary 
to separate the regular college courses from the terminal courses and 
to study particularly the standards maintained in the terminal courses. 
Therefore, I decided to attack the problem by making some inquiries 
concerning academic standards applied to terminal courses. 

Identifying Terminal Courses. When I began the inquiries con- 
cerning terminal courses I soon became aware, as most of you would 
expect, that there is no commonly accepted definition by which ter- 
minal courses may be identified. I addressed inquiries to the registrars 
of the junior colleges of Illinois and California requesting them to 
furnish me the names of the terminal courses which are offered in 
their institutions and also the names of the instructors who teach 
them. The responses to this inquiry revealed a variety of attitudes 
towards the question, ““What is a terminal course?” In some cases 
courses which are not offered for transfer to other institutions are 
regarded as terminal. Typing and shorthand are common illustrations 
of this type of terminal course. It is evident, however, that such 
courses may be accepted as transferable credit by some institutions. 
Some registrars listed as terminal, courses of sub-college grade such 
as review courses in English. Other registrars listed as terminal, 
courses which are usually offered at the high school level such as 
elementary algebra and plane geometry. In a limited number of cases, 
registrars reported parallel courses in the same subject. One of the 
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parallel courses is considered as a regular college course; the other as 
a terminal course. For example, one institution offers parallel courses 
in Business Mathematics, Typing, Child Development, and a number 
of other subjects. Evidently, where parallel courses are offered, the 
regular college courses are taught in a different manner from the 
terminal courses. Since no commonly accepted definition for identify- 
ing terminal courses prevails among registrars, I decided to consider 
as terminal any course so designated by the registrar of the junior 
college in which it is offered. 

In order to ascertain some of the academic differentiations between 
regular college courses and terminal courses I sent questionnaires to 
instructors of 135 terminal courses. Replies were received concerning 
123 courses. Eight questionnaires were eliminated because they re- 
ferred to regular college courses. The remainder of this paper will be 
concerned with the academic standards in the 115 courses about which 
information was received. Three questions will be considered: (1) 
For what types of students are terminal courses designed? (2) Is 
transfer of credit allowed? and (3) How do the instructional activities 
of terminal courses differ from those of regular college courses? 

Types of Students in Terminal Courses. Of the courses reported, 
81.5 per cent were designed primarily for students who expected to 
attend college two years or less and 15 per cent were designed for 
students who expected to continue their education beyond the junior 
college level. Only 3.5 per cent were designed to include mature 
students who had not graduated from high school. In planning ter- 
minal courses, therefore, the predominant purpose seems to be to 
meet the needs of students who do not expect to continue their edu- 
cation beyond the junior college level. 

When we consider the students who are enrolled in the courses, 
however, we find that 63.1 per cent of the courses contain students in 
both terminal and regular college curricula, while 36.9 per cent con- 
tain only students in terminal curricula. It appears that terminal 
courses attract students other than those for whom they are designed. 
This fact is readily explainable on the grounds that the courses may 
have a practical appeal to regular college students. 

This variation in the type of students who enroll in terminal courses 
may be explained also by the fact that little effort is made to select 
students for terminal courses. In 87 per cent of the courses no effort 
was made t. lect on the basis of either educational attainments or 
mental ability. In 13 per cent of the descriptions some mention is 
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made of educational or mental qualifications for admission. Average 
qualifications are mentioned most frequently. In a few cases mention 
is made of the fact that the students in a class are below average in 
ability. On the other hand, in selecting students, attention is fre- 
quently given to vocational interests; professional plans; personal 
characteristics such as attitudes, appearance, voice, etc. In general, it 
appears that the types of students who enroll in terminal courses are 
little different from those in other college courses except for special 
interests which cause the courses to attract them. Certainly there is 
little, if any, evidence for concluding that the courses attract only 
students of limited ability to do college work or that such students are 
segregated into terminal courses. 

Transfer of Credit in-Terminal Courses. In considering the transfer 
of credit in terminal courses it seemed desirable to group the courses 
into two categories: (1) courses studied by terminal students only 
and (2) courses studied by both terminal and regular students. Of 
the courses in which only terminal students were enrolled, 95.5 per 
cent did not offer transfer credit; of the courses in which both terminal 
and transfer students were enrolled, only 48.5 per cent did not offer 
transfer credit. Although there is a tendency not to offer transfer 
credit for terminal courses a considerable proportion of them (ap- 
proximately a third of the courses upon which reports were received ) 
are intended to be transferable. 

In a limited number of cases certain conditioning factors are im- 
posed in connection with transfer of credit. In some cases marks of 
“A” or “B” are necessary; in one case a mark of “A” is reduced to 
“B,” “B” to “C,” etc., for purposes of transfer; in other cases transfer 
credit is granted on recommendation of the instructor; other courses 
were transferable only to institutions offering similar courses. 
The policies relative to transfer of credit vary with the institution 
and with the course. In general, the courses in which only terminal 
students are registered carry no transfer credit. On the other hand, 
there are a number of courses in which both terminal students and 
regular college students are registered, and about which the policy 
of transfer of credit is not well established. This practice suggests 
certain problems which are not solved by this inquiry. Should regular 
college students who register in these courses be allowed credit? 
Should credit be granted to some students and not to others? Should 
the matter of transfer be determined by the character of the work 
done in the course? 
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Character of Instructional Activities in Terminal Courses. \n re- 
porting the differences in instructional activities in terminal courses 
and in other college courses the instructors were asked to express 
judgments on two points. First, is the required work of the terminal 
courses equivalent to that of other college courses? Only 14.3 per 
cent of the courses limited to terminal students were rated as equiva- 
lent to regular college courses. In contrast, 52.5 per cent of the courses 
which admit both terminal and regular college students were rated 
as equivalent. These figures suggest that there is a definite tendency 
to conduct some terminal courses in such a manner that the work is 
not of college quality. The figures suggest also that some work of a 
terminal character may be carried on at the academic level of other 
college work. 

Second, the instructors were asked to express judgments as to how 
the work of terminal courses differed from that of other college 
courses. In 38.1 per cent of the courses offered to terminal students 
only and in 29.9 per cent of the courses offered to both terminal and 
regular college students, the instructors stated that assigned materials 
were less difficult than would be assigned in regular college courses. 
In 21.4 per cent of the courses offered to terminal groups and in 
9.8 per cent of the courses offered to mixed groups, the instructors 
thought that less work was assigned than in other college courses. 
In 26.2 per cent of the terminal groups and in 9.8 per cent of the 
mixed groups, the instructors thought that the assigned work was 
less difficult and less in amount than would be assigned in regular 
college courses. These opinions suggest that there is a definite 

tendency to lower academic standards in some terminal courses. 

Finally, the instructors were asked to indicate by descriptive state- 
ments how the work of terminal courses differed from other college 
courses. The answers to this question revealed numerous differentia- 
tions in content and methods. The character of these differentiations 
is suggested by some of the descriptive statements: 

1. Adjustments to interests of students—emphasis on individual 
problems, more popularized approach, material selected or ar- 
ranged to suit interests of students, etc. 

2. Adjustments to abilities of students—lower level of accomplish- 
ment required, flexible requirements, more class work under 
supervision, slower rate of progress, little preparation outside 
class, assigned work less technical. 

3. Practical as contrasted with theoretical approach—more obser- 
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vation, field trips, interpreting results of experimental pro- 
cedure, emphasis on general trends and not details. 

4, Vocational workshop procedure, as near replica of actual pro- 

duction situations as possible. 
These statements indicate purposeful efforts to adjust the work of 
terminal courses to the needs and abilities of students. The state- 
ments do not necessarily imply lower academic standards, however, 
for many of them describe teaching practices advocated as good pro- 
cedure in regular college classes. 

Conclusions Suggested by the Study. The 115 courses upon which 
this report is based can hardly be considered an adequate sampling 
upon which to formulate definite attitudes relative to the academic 
standards maintained in terminal courses. Nevertheless, the survey 
of these courses points to certain tentative conclusions which may be 
accepted as guides to our thinking as we attempt to evaluate the status 
of a terminal course. Since there is no commonly accepted definition 
of terminal courses among registrars, the mere fact that a course is 
labeled ‘‘terminal” gives no definite information relative to its aca- 
demic status. Although terminal courses are designed primarily for 
students who do not expect to continue college study beyond the 
sophomore year, they are elected frequently by students who will 
transfer to four-year colleges. There was little evidence in this study 
to indicate that terminal courses are elected primarily by students in 
the lower ability levels. Junior colleges do not follow the practice of 
limiting terminal courses to students who would not profit from other 
types of courses. 

According to the judgments of instructors a considerable number 
of terminal courses are so conducted as to maintain academic standards 
comparable to other college courses. On the other hand, there is a 
purposeful effort to adjust academic standards to lower levels in many 
courses. In view of these variations in standards each course must be 
evaluated on its own merits. 


The Transfer of Students in Terminal Curricula of 
Mississippi Junior Colleges 


W. H. SMITH 


Should the approach to the topic assigned sound somewhat eva- 
sive, I trust that you shall bear with me until I have progressed a 
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bit and then, perchance, you will readily see my reason for so doing. 

We could be safe in saying that junior colleges belong to the field 
of secondary education. This seems to be the rather generally ac- 
cepted place of this institution among all educational agencies today. 
That we are agreed upon this in Mississippi, I am quite certain. This 
note was sounded for Mississippi Junior Colleges in the Peabody 
College Curriculum Laboratory the summer of 1940. 

I should like now to review what has happened in Mississippi dur- 
ing the past seven years in the matter of junior and senior college 
conferences. This has certain implications relative to the topic under 
consideration. In the fall of 1934, President Humphrey of State Col- 
lege, Mississippi, called a meeting of all administrative officers from 
the publicly supported junior and senior colleges. Since that date, all 
public and private junior and senior colleges have met annually in 
this conference. The purpose of these conferences is to adjust difficul- 
ties in the transfer of junior college students to senior institutions. The 
theme or subject of these conferences has varied from year to year 
as our problems warranted. We feel that we have accomplished several 
things: First, we now understand each other and each other’s prob- 
lems; second, many of our problems were merely assumed problems; 
third, deans and registrars were made to realize that academic stand- 
ards were not lowered when they accepted some courses whose con- 
tent did not suit their particular fancy; fourth, we have through these 
conferences, made ‘‘meeting student needs” our common problem. 
As a result of these annual conferences, transfer of credits no longer 
presents a serious problem. 

The junior college is accepted today by the senior institutions in 
Mississippi as a standard institution. No one questions any longer 
the merits of our decisions in working out our curricula. Our judg- 
ment is now accepted without conflict. We, the junior colleges, have 
lived long enough to justify our place along with the other standard 
educational institutions. We are no longer an experiment. This has 
come about largely through the progress that our graduates are able 
to make when they enter the senior college. I wish at this time to 
call your attention to two reports made on the relative progress of 
junior college graduates in the senior college. The reports to which 
I refer were made by Dean W. H. Sumrall of Mississippi College, 
Clinton, Mississippi, and by Assistant Registrar, Max Fichtenbaum, 
University of Texas. Dean Sumrall’s report revealed that the junior 
college graduate held his own with the junior in the senior institu- 
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tion who spent his first two years in senior college. This report was 
made on junior college transfer students in most of the Mississippi 
senior colleges from 1929 to 1935, and was presented to the Missis- 
sippi Association of Colleges in 1936.1 Mr. Fichtenbaum’s report 
shows virtually the same thing, comparing his four-year senior col- 
lege people with those who entered his institution as juniors from 
the junior college.? I should like also to mention the report made by 
the committee from the Texas Association of Colleges relative to the 
matter of transfer relations of junior and senior colleges.’ I presume 
you are familiar with this report and will merely say that it substan- 
tiates the findings of Dean Sumrall and Registrar Fichtenbaum. These 
reports, and there are numerous others with which, no doubt, you 
are familiar, show that the junior college graduate is well enough 
prepared to stand on equal footing with the junior who had his first 
two years in the senior institution. This fact, in some measure at least, 
leads our Mississippi senior colleges to have faith in the quality of 
work we have been doing in the junior colleges. 

The matter of transfer of students in terminal curricula is related 
to the foregoing discussion. I am not sure that we have the same idea 
about terminal curricula or terminal courses. Terminal seems to be 
a misnomer in the realm of education. Construing the term to mean 
a curriculum that trains the student to be able to do something definite 
as he finishes junior college would probably be more meaningful. 
This type of curriculum or training to many of us, however, would 
probably mean vocational training. 

The Mississippi junior college curriculum is not set up on a double 
track plan; that is, one track leading to senior college, the other lead- 
ing to some job back in the local community. Instead, it is more aptly 
described as being approximately 40 per cent academic or preparatory 
in nature, 40 per cent vocational or terminal, and 20 per cent adjust- 
ment of individual differences. This description of our curricula was 
given in the previously mentioned bulletin prepared last summer in 
the Peabody College Curriculum Laboratory by Mississippi Junior 
College teachers and administrators. It follows, therefore, that a given 


* This report is now on file in the office of the Supervisor of Agricultural High 
Schools and Junior Colleges. 

* Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, January, 1941, p. 
144, 

* Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, October, 1940, p. 
26. 
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subject in our program may serve as college preparatory for one stu- 
dent and terminal for another. Our courses are not so numbered in 
the junior college catalog as to distinguish the college preparatory 
ones from the others. We justify certain courses for their terminal 
function rather than for college preparatory, and for others, the re- 
verse is true. 

‘How does this matter work out,” you may ask, “for the student 
who transfers to senior college?” Approximately 50 per cent of the 
junior college graduates attend senior college. These people are in- 
formed of prerequisites in major fields during their tenure in the 
junior college. They have no trouble in working their courses of study 
from the junior to the senior colleges. The student who took largely 
terminal courses will, in some instances, need to make up prerequisites 
before completing his degree. We feel this plan more adequately 
meets the needs of a greater number of students than a double track 
plan. We in the junior college give credit on a few courses to meet 
individual student’s tastes and desires. We leave the matter of accept- 
ing this credit to the discretion of the senior college. The same is true 
of some of our terminal courses. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize, first, the untold benefit that our 
junior and senior colleges have gained because of our annual confer- 
ences; and second, the fact that the junior colleges are conscious of 
the confidence imposed in them by our senior institutions. Because of 
the thorough understanding of each other, because of the relationship 
in which we work, we today are in a very comfortable position in the 
matter of transfer students, regardless of the type of curriculum or 
type of courses that the student may have been taking. 

Concluding further, I wish merely to mention a new development 
in Mississippi. At present the Mississippi Junior College Supervisor, 
Mr. Knox M. Broom, ard the presidents of these institutions are 
working in conjunction with the Mississippi State Vocational Board 
in an attempt to further educational advantages in the vocational field. 
The tentative proposal is for the setting up, in conjunction with the 
junior colleges, regional centers in which there will be offered more 
extensive vocational work for the out-of-school group as well as for 
the in-school group. This expanded program contemplates more prac- 
tical courses in the following fields: 
1. Agricultural education 
2. Home Economics education 
3. Trade and industrial education 
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I mention this movement on the part of the Mississippi Junior Col- 
lege Association and Mississippi State Vocational Board because I 
think it has certain implications relative to the transferring of credits. 


The Transfer of Junior College Students in 
Pre-Professional Curricula 


R. W. BREWSTER 


A consideration of the transfer of junior college students enrolled 
in pre-professional curricula presents the problem of establishing 
what is meant by a profession. One needs only to investigate the lit- 
erature on the subject to learn how involved the matter may become 
in terms of principles and concepts. Even though there really is no 
valid way of defining the professions in terms of functions, for our 
purpose we can consider them in terms of educational qualifications 
required for eventual participation. According to Dr. Eells, the idea 
is generally accepted by writers in the junior college field that the 
professions comprise those “‘fields requiring at least a four-year col- 
lege or university course... 

This approach necessitates the recognition of two types of profes- 
sions: First, those requiring only the regular four-year college course 
in order to engage in recognized practice; and second, those which 
demand training in separate professional schools calling for one or 
more years of collegiate education for admission. By way of example, 
it represents the difference between engineering, pedagogy, and op- 
tometry, as compared with medicine, dentistry, and law. 

As with any matter of importance and complexity, the transfer of 
pre-professional junior college students to still higher institutions of 
learning presents many problems. The most important ones are: (1) 
Accreditation; (2) the maintenance of academic standards sufficiently 
adequate to make possible an unbroken continuity of educational 
progress following transfer; (3) the transferability of sufficient credits 
to give the student who has completed two years in the junior college, 
upper division or professional school standing; and (4) the mainte- 
nance of sufficient curricular offerings to satisfy the demands of the 
continuation school for further study without loss of time. 

The limited time at our disposal prevents discussion of the first 
two problems mentioned, that is, junior college accreditation and the 


* Walter C. Eells, “Vocational or Semi-professional ?,” The Junior College Journal, 
9:61-62, 61, November, 1938. 
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maintenance of academic standards. I shail only point out, with 
respect to junior college accreditations, that returns on a survey which 
I made of 113 junior and senior colleges indicate that the junior col- 
lege is fully recognized and has no more trouble than any other 
collegiate institution in the matter of recognition. In regard to 
academic standards, numerous studies have been made on the ex- 
perience of junior college students following transfer to four-year 
colleges. Some give the laurels to the junior colleges while others 
show that senior colleges have more exacting standards. This whole 
matter of junior college standards is well summed up by Registrar 
Canada: 

“The question hardly deserves notice. No investigator so far as I 
know has been able to show that there is much difference in the 
quality of work done in their junior year by junior college graduates 
as compared with those who have done their first two years’ work 
in a standard college or university. Professor Koos of the University 
of Minnesota has arrived at that conclusion and has stated it in almost 
as many words.’’? 

It might be well to inject here the admonition that those in junior 
college work should not be enamored of standards to the exclusion 
of other things. We need only to evaluate present-day thought® on 
the functions of the junior college to appreciate that its primary con- 
tribution to American education must be in the field of terminal 
functions, with the preparatory curricula eventually accounting for 
only approximately 25 per cent of its total program. The failure to 
fill this need has led President Hutchins to exclaim, ‘““With notable 
exceptions the junior college has so far done only a negative job.’ 
But it is on the preparatory side that the junior college is tied to the 
tail of the academic kite. This has caused one junior college president 
to cry out, ‘“We can spare little time from an ordinary curriculum. 
Our terminal course yearnings are nipped in the bud. We must think 


*S. W. Canada, “The Relationship of the State University and Junior Colleges 
in Missouri.” Proceedings of the Fourteenth National Meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, April, 1926, pp. 191-197. 

*See the collection of opinions given by C. C. Colvert, “Curriculum Trends in 
Junior College,” Junior College Journal, 9:12-17, October, 1938. See also, L. V. 
Koos, “Significant Trends in the Curriculum at the Junior College Level,” Proceedings 
of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, Vol. 6, 1934, pp. 
92-106. Koos here speaks of ‘The traditional purposes of preparation for advanced 
work” as one of the junior college’s “subordinate roles,” p. 105. 

“Robert M. Hutchins, “The Junior College,’ Educational Record, 19:5-11, 5, 
January, 1938. 
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first and always of transfer value.’’* In short, it is precisely here that 
the junior college is really not a junior college! Ideally, both the 
terminal and preparatory functions should be carried out, and in most 
cases both eventually can be, but if the choice must be made it would 
be better to favor the terminal calling. For this reason, academic 
standards for a junior college must be relative to means and not serve 
as ends in themselves. 

A very serious restriction is found in the practice of many senior 
colleges of limiting the total number of credits which they will accept 
by transfer from a junior college irrespective of its credit rating, the 
quality of courses given, or their suitability in satisfying curricular 
requirements. In the study made for this report it was found that 28 
per cent of the schools fix the number of such transfer credits at 60, 
while the same proportion set the figure at 64 credits. That is to say, 
56 per cent of the colleges reporting deny a junior college student 
more than 64 credits in transfer. The range was from 30 credits to no 
maximum. 

This practice of limiting the number of transfer credits from a 
junior college works hardship on students in curricula such as en- 
gineering, science, architecture, pre-medicine, and the like, which call 
for 17 or 18 credit hours per semester, or a total of 68 to 72, or even 
more credits for the first two years. If they are allowed only 60 or 
even 65, it means that if the loss is too great either summer work or 
an extra semester in regular session must be taken to make up the 
deficiency. There is no rhyme or reason for fixing some arbitrary 
figure such as 60 credits as the maximum transferable. It may well be 
asked that if 60 credits are good, why not the number necessary to 
fulfill curricular demands? The American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars could well render a service to the professions and the junior 
college students preparing for them by adopting a resolution con- 
demning the practice of arbitrarily limiting the transfer credit from 
accredited junior colleges below the point which the four-year college 
requires of its own students during the first two years in the same 
curriculum. It is to be assumed that the work at the junior college 
offered in excess of the present fixed number would otherwise satisfy 
course requirements. 

The fourth problem to be mentioned in connection with the transfer 
of pre-professional junior college students, and the one absorbing 


*“Problems of Private Junior Colleges—a Symposium,” Junior College Journal, 
10:534-550, May, 1940. Marjorie Mitchell, p. 540. 
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most of our attention, is that of satisfying curricular demands set up 
by the four-year colleges and professional schools. Where the junior 
college is large enough to give the 235 to 265 credit hours of work 
recommended by authorities in the field,* the problem may not be 
serious. But in the smaller institutions, the presentation of shop, labo- 
ratory, and vocational courses, demanded particularly in the sopho- 
more year in such technical fields as engineering, dentistry, medicine, 
agriculture, and home economics, is impossible if satisfactory standards 
are to be maintained. In reply to the query which I posed in the ques- 
tionnaire as to the fields in which junior colleges find most difficulty 
in satisfying course requirements, engineering was by far the one giv- 
ing trouble to the largest number. As one junior college dean replied, 
“It is hard for a small college to give two pre-engineering years be- 
cause they have a maximum of technical work and a minimum of 
general cultural requirements in the first and second years.” This bears 
out the pessimistic conclusion made several years ago in the Biennial 
Survey of Education, published by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, where it was stated that “the problem of correlating the junior 
colleges of the United States with the engineering colleges remains 
an unsolved problem for the most part.” 

It is in connection with the topic of curricular adjustments that 
there shows up most clearly the problems relating to the transfer of 
junior college students preparing to enter professions requiring 
separate professional training. Two considerations are involved, re- 
specting our investigation of junior college transfers: (1) The num- 
ber of years in college necessary for admission to professional schools, 
and (2) the specific courses which are required during the pre-pro- 
fessional training period. As we well know, it is the various profes- 
sional associations which prescribe the minimum years of college train- 
ing for admission to their respective accredited professional schools 
as well as the basic core curricula on the pre-professional and profes- 
sional school levels. 

A summary of the number of years of college attendance prescribed 
by the leading professional associations and the years required for 
admission to their accredited schools is given in Table I. 


°L. V. Koos, The Junior College, pp. 61-63, lists 225. 

"F. L. Bishop, “Engineering Education,” Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-30; 
United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, pp. 555-561. See also, 
Ward H. Austin, “Can the Junior College Give the Necessary Work of the Engi- 
neering Course?,”” Journal of Engineering Education, 26:770-778, June, 1936. 
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TABLE I 


THE NUMBER OF YEARS OF PRE-PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE TRAINING 
NECESSARY FOR PROFESSIONAL 


Minimum Number of Years : 
Professional of College Required by tual 
Field Association for Admission 
to Approved Schools nee 

| 4 3 I 
gree | yrs. | yrs.| yrs. | yr. Total 

Medicine 6 9 77 

Law 2 10 38 55 103 | 

Dentistry} I 38 39 

Veterinary medicine I I 9 10 


* In five of these sixty-one institutions, the baccalaureate degree is conferred in absentia 
at the end of the first medical year. 
t Applicable to students admitted to dental schools beginning with the academic year 


1942-43. 


A summary of the course requirements prescribed by the leading 
professional association is as follows: 


MEDICINE: “The Council’s minimum requirement for admission to ap- 
proved medical schools is two years of college training which include 
English, and theoretical and practical courses in physics, biology and 
general and organic chemistry.” 


‘Medical education in the United States and Canada,” p. 685, 1939- 
40, Educational Number of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Vol. 115, No. 9, August 31, 1940. 


Law: ‘The American Bar Association has never made any recommenda- 
tions as to the subjects to be studied in the pre-legal course, nor has the , 
Association of American Law Schools set out any list of subjects. In 
general it will be agreed that English, history, and some science are q 
desirable ingredients of the pre-legal course.” 3 


Choosing a Law School, p. 6, published by The Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, September 1, 1940. 


DENTIsTRY: “The college course must include at least a year’s credit in 
English, in biology, in physics, and in inorganic chemistry, and a half 
year’s credit in organic chemistry.” 
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Requirements for the Approval of a Dental School, p. 7, published 
by the Council on Dental Education of the American Dental As- 
sociation, Chicago, Illinois, 1940. Applicable beginning 1942-43. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE: ‘“None.’’ Letter, March 26, 1941, from J. G. 
Hardenberg, Executive Secretary, American Veterinary Medical As- 


sociation, Chicago, Illinois. 


An analysis of these course requirements laid down by the various 
professional associations indicates that they are anything but rigid or 
arbitrary. In no case are demands made for anything beyond a few 
tool subjects which still leaves plenty of room for general education. 
The real villains in the picture are the professional schools themselves 
which go far beyond the minima prescribed by their respective associa- 
tions in laying down course requirements for admission. 

There does not appear to be any quick solution to the problem of 
meeting curricular demands. The best that a pre-professional junior 
college student in a small institution can do is to be certain of the 
courses which he can take, as well as those which will not satisfy his 
needs, and then act accordingly. The beginning junior college student 
will do well to have determined his professional choice, and to have 
selected the continuation institution to which he plans ultimately to 
transfer, two items which in a large number of cases cannot be ful- 
filled because of unavoidable uncertainty. Where this is possible, the 
program of studies can best be fitted in with his later needs, provided 
of course, that the particular junior college which he is attending can 
approximate them. The long range answer, if there be one, must be 
found in the rearrangement of our educational organization and the 
liberalization of our educational philosophy, a point to be men- 
tioned shortly by way of conclusion. 

But even where a junior college student can not transfer with full 
junior standing after two years, all is not lost. In many cases a sum- 
mer session or at most an extra semester will be sufficient to make up 
the curricular deficiency. Financially he still may be ahead, and in 
terms of education he has had the advantage of taking some liberal 
courses which would have been denied him had he originally enrolled 
in the four-year institution. 

As a palliative, perhaps we might do well to adopt more generally 
the Mississippi plan whereby an annual conference of junior and 
senior college presidents, deans, and registrars is held to talk over 
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common problems. It has been stated that most difficulties of transfer 
credit in that state have thereby been eliminated, except with the ever 
bothersome engineering. 

From what has been said, we can readily see that in the transfer of 
pre-professional junior college work, such mechanical matters as ac- 
creditation and the maintenance of academic standards are today rela- 
tively insignificant. Even the arbitrary limitation by many four-year 
institutions of the total number of credits which they will accept by 
transfer from a junior college, to which I have taken serious objec- 
tion, is a matter of inter-school comity which can well be ironed out. 

The primary problem at present in junior-senior or junior-profes- 
sional school relations is in the area of curricular demands set up by 
the professional departments, schools, and associations which the 
pre-professional junior college student must satisfy in order to grad- 
uate or to become a member of his chosen profession. The matter is 
difficult of solution because it is tied up with the fundamental struc- 
tural organization of our whole educational system and with our 
pseudo-realistic philosophy of ‘‘practical” utilitarianism. Structurally, 
we have developed a sequence of educational units from elementary 
school, through junior high school, high school, junior college, senior 
college, and professional school which excessively fragmentizes the 
whole system. And to add to the confusion, we have gone to extremes 
in the excessive use of the free elective system which not only burdens 
the higher institutions by calling for unnecessary expenditures in order 
to keep up with the current fads, but implies as well that modern 
educators, with generations of pedagogy behind them, know so little 
about their work that they are incapable of writing an educational 
prescription. The resulting dispersion of means and ends has created 
such a chaos of curricular demands on the part of the junior and 
senior colleges of the land, that only the most meagre common de- 
nominator can be established. This does not mean that we should 
adopt a completely unified educational system or that we should 
become dogmatic or authoritarian in our point of view at the expense 
of continued experimentation. It is only a plea to take stock of the 
situation with the hope in mind that common agreement might be 
had, at least on some fundamentals. 

This leads us to the matter of what ought to be instead of what is. 
On the structural side there are convincing arguments in favor of a 
6-4-4 division of schools; that is, six years of primary school, four 
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years of high school, and four years of junior college to comprise 
what is now the last two years of high school and the first two years 
of college.* Even now, there are forty-one four-year junior colleges 
in the United States.° This reduces the number of units and, what is 
more important, it gives the junior college more time to present a 
well rounded program, both preparatory and terminal. With more 
time at its disposal, the junior college can give a richer program and 
at the same time, perhaps, save the greater part of the present fresh- 
man year which is now lost in going over ground which has been 
previously covered. In this way, even the present rigid curricular 
demands could be met to greater advantage. 

With respect to the confusion in courses demanded, even among 
schools furnishing preparation for the same profession, the growing 
recognition of the advisability of a more general core curriculum 
during the first two years of college work, encourages the hope that 
eventually much less attention will be paid at this level to incidental 
courses of a vocational nature. The practice adopted at Stanford Uni- 
versity, where it is no longer necessary for junior college transfers to 
present the “substantial equivalent’ of courses given there in lower 
division, is an encouraging straw in the wind. As Registrar Mitchell 
says, ‘“This step recognizes the ever-increasing competency of the 
faculties of the junior colleges and gives them greater latitude and 
increased responsibility.”*° As an outgrowth of this and similar de- 
velopments, the time may come when a junior college diploma will 
be accepted without regard to the specific courses pursued, at least 
beyond the scope of basic tool subjects, in a manner analogous to the 
recognition at present given to the baccalaureate degree by the gradu- 
ate schools.*? 

When the junior colleges are expanded into four-year intermediate 
institutions possessing the time and facilities to give the broad semi- 
professional and preparatory training so urgently needed in our land, 


* John W. Harbeson, “Calls Decapitated Two-Year College Less Logical than 6-4-4 
Plan,” Nation’s Schools, 25:44, March, 1940. 

® Junior College Directory of 1941, p. 32, The American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Washington, D.C., 1941. 

* J. P. Mitchell, “Admissions to the Upper Division at Stanford University,” Jour- 
nal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 14:328-329, April, 1939. 

* A recent analysis of the catalogues of 657 institutions of higher learning in the 
United States disclosed that 220 have lower divisions and that at least 38 of 
these institutions called these separate divisions junior colleges. Laura-May Spain, 
“Curriculum divisions in the colleges,” Bulletin of the Association of American 
Colleges, 25:453-56, November, 1939. 
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and when their greater freedom of action is attained in the area of 
curriculum construction, then, and then only, can they realize the edu- 
cational destiny which is theirs to fulfill. 


The Transfer of Credit in Survey Courses 
ALICE J. GRIFFIN 


The problem of discovering whether the transfer student has aca- 
demic background equivalent to that required for a particular cur- 
riculum or prerequisite for a specific course is the problem of the 
registrar. 

Courses in the academic tradition, with more or less standardized 
descriptions, have reduced the problem often to an arithmetical one 
of the number and length of class meetings and the meaning of the 
letter grade in honor points or percentages. 

Survey courses, however, call for particular attention to the aims 
and objectives of the course in question, as well as to the description 
of the course content. Secondly, some attention to the method of 
measurement of achievement in the course is important. 

Unfortunately the term “survey,’’ to many educators, connotes 
superficiality; as “terminal” connotes the end of all intellectual and 
professional interests. 

It is the intention of this paper, not to give a general summary of 
common practice in evaluating survey courses, but, instead, to em- 
phasize some of the points at issue as we find them in the Middle 
West. 

First, is the course in question properly classified as an orientation 
course or rather as an integrated course in the field of knowledge—a 
synthesis of an area—for example, the physical sciences, the bio- 
logical sciences, the social sciences, or the humanities? One ‘‘College 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts’ in a midwest state university, 
without any attention to the question above, refuses all survey credit. 
“No credit toward graduation is granted for ............. survey 
courses of any kind.” 

Another state university classifies all survey courses as orientation 
courses and allows not more than twelve semester hours’ credit for 
such courses. 

Schools in the Chicago area very generally state that they differen- 
tiate between an orientation course and an integrated course in the 
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field of knowledge. They also, in some instances, particularly in 
schools of Music, Speech, Education, and Commerce, accept credit in 
integrated natural science surveys as meeting local requirements in 
science—even requirements for laboratory courses. Integrated social 
science and humanities surveys are similarly accepted in some schools 
as equivalent to prerequisites for advanced courses in the field. The 
course description in such case must be adequate and permit a break- 
down of content sufficient to insure that there has been complete 
preparation for the advanced course. If there has not been sufficient 
preparation for the advanced course, free elective credit is allowed. 
In schools of arts and sciences where electives are generally en- 
couraged, transfer of survey credit as free elective credit is usually 
satisfactory to the student. But as preparatory to professional schools, 
especially schools of engineering, medicine and dentistry, free elective 
credit means only extra and, therefore, valueless credit. So many posi- 
tive professional requirements are made that there is no time to take 
advantage of free electives. 

In other words, professional schools still demand not so much 
general education as specialized training for their entrance require- 
ments. They do not recognize as significant for their prospective stu- 
dents the current curriculum trend toward ‘‘a broad foundation” for 
the ‘educational pyramid.” Not accepted yet, is the premise that at 
the junior college level the student needs a ‘‘general knowledge of 
the world in which he lives, an appreciation of some of the manifesta- 
tions of the culture of the race’! as well as the skills and particular 
equipment necessary for highly specialized, professional education. 

Opposed to this curriculum lag, Professor Leonard V. Koos of the 
University of Chicago has prophesied that “survey courses will be- 
come increasingly prominent as specific prescriptions and will grad- 
ually displace the group prescriptions in their present form.” 

The usual group prescription of courses mentioned by Professor 
Koos has served often as a negative orientation; that is, failing the 
first two years’ requirement has proved the student incompetent to 
continue in the profession he originally intended to enter. But it has 
given him nothing positive, no goal toward which he may strive with 


* William H. Conley, “The Junior College Instructor,” The Junior College Journal, 
Vol. IX, 1939. p. 8. 

* Leonard V. Koos, “General Education,” Proceedings of the Institute for Admin- 
istration Officers of Higher Institutions, Vol. VII, 1934. p. 104. 
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confidence. Survey courses are designed to give just this positive orien- 
tation. The student should and does find his major interest after his 
contact with the surveys, after assimilating information covering the 
totality of his environment. 

Professor Koos says further, ‘““Well-planned “a well-taught survey 
courses are much better designed to serve such purposes as we have 
found to be emerging in the thought regarding the junior college 
curriculum, especially those purposes concerned with providing for 
exploration and orientation, fostering a broad, general education, 
rounding out general education, and synthesizing education horizon- 
tally.” 

However, until professional schools themselves demand a back- 
ground of general education-for the first two college years, as at the 
University of Chicago, credit in junior college survey courses will 
probably not be allowed as filling entrance requirements. 

In this connection, it would seem desirable not only to reexamine 
the aims and objectives of preprofessional training but to under- 
stand and appreciate the newer techniques in measuring aims and 
objectives. As an example of this last, at all three Chicago junior 
colleges a comprehensive examination is administered—on the same 
day and hour in all three—at the end of a year of work in each survey 
course. Concerning the reliability and validity of the survey examina- 
tions, the Director of the Department of Examinations makes this 
statement: 


The comprehensive examinations are prepared by the Department of 
Examinations with the co-operation of the survey departments. The 
exercises are written by members of the faculties concerned, and are 
evaluated by other faculty members before the examinations are as- 
sembled for printing. Approximately one-third of each examination is 
devoted to essay questions, and two-thirds to machine-scored objective 
exercises. The reliability of the comprehensive examinations varies 
from .90 to .95. 

The grades in the survey courses are entirely dependent upon the 
comprehensive examination scores. A derived-score procedure is used 
which, with the large groups of students taking the examinations, in- 
sures a reasonable degree of comparability of grades from college to 
college, from department to department, and from year to year. Al- 
though the grades are wholly dependent upon the marks received on 
the comprehensive examination, certain safeguards are provided. Upon 


* Ibid. 
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the payment of a small fee, a student can have his paper reviewed to see 
if it has been scored accurately. If an error is found which results in a 
change in the grade, the student’s money is refunded. In addition, a 
student who received a “D” or “F” in any given course may take the 
examination again the next time it is given in an effort to raise his 
grade. The reliability of the comprehensive examination grades un- 


doubtedly exceeds the reliability of grades typically assigned by in- 
structors. The fact that the exercises are constructed and evaluated by 


instructors insures curriculum validity. 

It is felt that the pattern of grades received by a student on all of 
these examinations constitutes a highly dependable indication of his 
ability in a variety of important fields. Therefore, when a student trans- 
fers to a higher institution, the Registrar of that institution should give 
considerable weight to the grades on the comprehensive examinations.* 


Comprehensive examinations such as those administered at the 
Chicago junior colleges, at the University of Chicago, at the General 
College of the University of Minnesota, and at the University of 
Florida would seem to measure rather adequately the student’s back- 
ground in an entire field of knowledge. As prerequisite for certain 
courses or as contributory to a total required content pattern, such 
examinations seem to give a measure that would conceivably deter- 
mine whether the real purpose of the courses required as foundation 
for subsequent work had been sufficiently achieved. The evaluating 
officer should be alert, then, to grades made on a comprehensive 
examination over an entire field of knowledge. 

The registrar is often accused of being unprogressive, bound by 
tradition. As a matter of fact, he is likely to be more aware of new 
trends and methods than are certain faculty members. It would seem 
to be a part of his function, then, to help departments keep abreast of 
educational movements. The survey course will not be abandoned by 
institutions that have offered it; quite the contrary. If the registrar 
is alert to the problem offered in interpreting and evaluating survey 
courses in his own and other institutions, he will have become some- 
thing more than a mere recorder, a keeper and protector of rules. 


* Max Engelhart, Director of Examinations, Chicago Junior Colleges. 
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The Question Box 


EpiTor’s NoTE: The Question Box was conducted by Robert L. Williams, 
Assistant Registrar of the University of Michigan, at the Wednesday Morn- 
ing Session of the Convention. Approximately two hundred were in at- 
tendance. The questions and the answers listed below have been summarized 
from the stenographic report of the meeting. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


33. 


To what extent are personnel records kept in the office of the 
registrar? A large majority indicated that such records were not 
maintained in the registrat’s office. 


. How many institutions have a central filing office where both per- 


sonnel and scholastic records are kept? About two-thirds indicated 
that their institutions did ‘not. 


. Is the registrar in your institution the person responsible for making 


up the graduation list? Practically all answered affirmatively. | 


. How many registrars are responsible for ordering diplomas ? Slightly 


more than 50 per cent indicated that they were. 


. Is commencement in your institution held prior to the close of school ? 


A very small number answered in the affirmative. 


. Are final examinations for seniors given prior to the regular ex- 


amination schedule? The majority replied that such examinations 
were not given early. 


. Are seniors who are candidates for degrees excused from final ex- 


aminations? Very few answered in the affirmative. 


. How many institutions excuse seniors from final examinations on the 


basis of certain qualitative standards? About twenty-four institutions 
excused seniors on some qualitative basis. 


. How many registrars use a folder or envelope for each individual 


student in which all of his papers and records are filed? About two- 
thirds use such a folder. © 

How many registrars charge either the student or the high school 
principal, when the latter request a statement or transcript of the 
record of each student who entered from his high school? About 90 
per cent do not. 

How many institutions give credit for work done under the C.A.A. 
plan? About three out of five institutions offer credit for the C.A.A. 
work, 

How many who give credit for C.A.A. work will give it on transfer 
from another institution? Of the few that replied, about two-thirds 
indicated that they will. 

How many prepare the class schedule for the entire institution ? About 
three-fourths indicated that they do. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


at. 


a2. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


How many registrars can authorize or reject a request for a change 
in a final grade? About three-fourths said they do not have the 
authority to do so. 

How many institutions count the failing grade as a determining factor 
when checking to see if the student has the required average for 
graduation? A large majority indicated that they do. 

How many universities graduating approximately 1,000 students a 
year confer diplomas by giving to each student his particular diploma ? 
Approximately one-half indicated that they do. 

When preparing transcripts to send to other institutions, employment 
officers, and the like, how many of you list a grade for each course 
elected in your institution, including the failing grade ? Practically all 
indicated that they do. 

How many include on the transcript of a graduated student all items 
of academic discipline which have been assigned him as an under- 
graduate? The majority would eliminate the disciplinary statements. 
When sending the transcript of a graduated student who entered as 
a transfer and is going elsewhere to do his graduate work, how many 
include on this transcript a complete delineation of the transferred 
credit ? Approximately four-fifths indicated that they do. 

How many institutions deduct a semester hour, more or less, for 
excessive absences or cuts ? Approximately 90 per cent do not. 

How many institutions determine eligibility for extra-curricular ac- 
tivities on the basis of a general average for all courses elected in the 
institution ? How many determine eligibility on the basis of a limited 
portion of the period for which the student has been enrolled ? About 
75 per cent were in favor of a limited period covering the latter part 
of the student’s residence. ; 

How many institutions permit a student to do outside work to help 
with his expenses without regard to his general academic average? 
Three or four to one answered in favor of allowing the student to 
work regardless of his general average. 

How many colleges with 5,000 or more students print annually 
either in their catalog or in a separate bulletin the name of each 
student who enrolled for credit during the preceding year? Ap- 
proximately two-thirds do not publish such a bulletin. 

Of all institutions represented, how many publish a register of stu- 
dents as mentioned above? About three-fourths have such a publica- 
tion. 

How many institutions require a transfer student from another col- 
lege to submit an original transcript of his high school record? 
Slightly more than half were in favor of not requiring it. 

How many institutions represented give credit by special or advanced- 
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standing examinations to students who have never formally enrolled ? 
Approximately half indicated that they do. 

How many of those institutions which give credit for a specific 
course by special or advanced-standing examination accept this as a 
part of the degree requirements ? Practically all do. 

How many registrars assess the fees ? About 70 per cent do not assess 
fees. 

How many have a statement in their catalogs showing that a late 
registration fee is charged? Most institutions indicated that they do. 
Of those institutions having such a statement in their catalogs, how 
many enforce it? All do. 

In determining a senior’s rank in class for graduation honors or for 
other purposes, how many include only work taken in residence in 
your institution? Approximately half. 

How many registrars have charge of the entrance examinations ad- 
ministered to students deficient in credits or from unaccredited high 
schools ? About 70 per cent do not have charge of these entrance ex- 
aminations. 

How many charge for transcripts which are being sent at the re- 
quest of a governmental unit for a man entering the armed forces 
of this country? About 75 per cent would not make a charge. 

How many will issue the transcript to the student himself in a 
situation of this kind? Only a few indicated that they would. 

How many would send a transcript immediately upon a request to a 
governmental agency when the student is in debt? About five indi- 
cated they would. How many would write the student and state that 
the transcript had been requested but that it could not be sent until 
his indebtedness had been cleared? Practically all would. 

How many, when issuing transcripts to students, indicate by rubber 
stamp or other means that the transcript is official only if it comes 
directly from the institution ? About 70 per cent do not. 
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Transcripts* 
ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 


HE INFORMATION on the following pages is summarized briefly 

from pages 116 to 132 of the mimeographed bulletin by Alma 
H. Preinkert, The Work of the Registrar, A Summary of Principles 
and Practices in American Colleges and Universities, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland, 1940. 

Only the office responsible for maintaining official records should 
issue official transcripts. 

Official transcripts sent to employment offices, other institutions, 
the student himself, or any individual entitled to receive a transcript, 
should give a complete and accurate picture of the student’s entire 
academic record. To give a complete record, the transcript should 
include the full name of the student; home or permanent address; 
date and place of birth; the institution and curriculum in which en- 
rolled; the degree received, if any; present scatus as to eligibility to 
return; secondary school attended and credits presented for admis- 
sion; method of admission; college record, including detailed infor- 
mation concerning advanced standing; the department, number, and 
title of each course taken, the number of hours of credit, the residence 
period in which the course was taken, and the grade assigned; a brief 
definition of the type of credit hours, the grading system, and any 
unusual symbols that may be employed. The transcript should be 
- dated, signed by a responsible officer, and contain an imprint of the 
seal of the institution. 

The number of additional items which some registrars would like 
to have indicated on all transcripts is legend. These items include the 
total number of credits and quality of work required for graduation, 
honors or awards granted the student for good work, health record, 
outside work record, courses enrolled in but later dropped, I and X 
grades, the length of the semester or term, the number of class periods 
spent in laboratory, and many others. 

Some institutions will not issue official transcripts to a student. 
Other institutions find it impractical to refuse a copy of a student’s 
record when requested by the student. 


* Editor's note: This summary was prepared in response to a request made at 
the Chicago Convention. 
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Institutions receiving a transcript from a student, not directly from 
the institution, frequently return the transcript to the parent institu- 
tion for verification. 

There is usually a charge of one dollar for a transcript after the 
student has had a specified number of free copies, usually one. 

Colleges in general do not issue transcripts or statements of record 
or other acknowledgments of students’ attendance and success therein, 
regarding any student who has not met his financial obligations in 
full. 

There seem to be five methods of issuing transcripts at the present 
time: 1. Handwritten or typed transcripts subject to considerable 
human error in copying. 2. The direct contact processes, including 
blueprints, black and white, ozalids, and similar devices in which the 
process is essentially that of blueprinting, although it may be done 
under several trade names. 3. A photographic process using the pho- 
tographic negative as the transcript. There are many devices on the 
market for photographing records, and each registrar would want to 
make his own choice. 4. Microfilm procedures which use photographic 
film from 8 mm. to 35 mm. in width for the negative and reproduce 
therefrom positive enlarged prints for issuance to other institutions. 
5. Ditto procedures-—the original record is kept on ditto paper master 
copy making the necessary additions from semester to semester. When- 
ever transcripts are requested, the original is pulled from the file and 
the desired number of records are dittoed for distribution. 

Many investigations have been made in several institutions in an 
effort to locate the best type of device for reproducing records for 
transcripts and other purposes. Conditions vary so much from insti- 
tution to institution that each registrar would do well to make his 
own evaluation in light of the experience of others, the need of his 
own campus, the amount of money available, and many other factors 
that enter into the local situation. 

It is agreed by the courts in many states that copies of records made 
by photographic or direct process or microfilm procedures are ac- 
cepted as legal evidence without presentation of the original docu- 
ment. 

The Bulletin of the A.A.C.R., Vol. 9, No. 2, January 1934, pp. 
132-133, lists the following bibliography of papers and addresses on 
transcripts given between 1910 and 1933. A search of later volumes 
does not reveal “Transcripts” listed in the index. 
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Arnsdorf, H. G., “Report of Committee on New Transcript Forms,” New 
Series, VII, 1 (Proceedings, 1931). 

Arnsdorf, H. G., “The Committee on New Transcript Forms,” New Series, 
VII, 4 (Proceedings, 1932). 

Compton, Charles R., “Report of the Committee on Uniform Blanks,” New 
Series, I, 1 (Proceedings, 1925). 

Compton, Charles R., ‘‘Report of the Committee on Uniform Blanks,” 
New Series, III, 1 (Proceedings, 1927). 

Compton, Charles R., “Uniform Certificate for Candidates for Medical 
Schools” (Proceedings, 1922). 
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Hall, Arthur G., “A Uniform Blank for the Transcript of a Student’s 
Record” (Proceedings, 1912), also in Re-edited Proceedings, p. 29. 
Hall, Arthur G., “Report of the Committee on a Uniform Blank for Ad- 

mission Credits” (Proceedings, 1920). 

Humphreys, Walter, ““Report of a Committee Appointed to Consider the 
Problem of Devising a Uniform Blank for the Transfer of a Student's 
Record” (Proceedings, 1912), also in Re-edited Proceedings, p. 42. 

Humphreys, Walter, ‘Resolutions Adopted Defining Honorable Dismissal 
and Statement of Record” (Proceedings, 1914), also in Re-edited Pro- 
ceedings, p. 100. 

Lamke, G. W., “Transcripts and Letters of Honorable Dismissal” (Pro- 
ceedings, 1922). 

Quick, J. G., “The A.A.C.R. Uniform Transcript Blank’’ (Proceedings, 
1922). 

Smith, Ira M., “Methods of Transferring Credit,” New Series, II, 1 (Pro- 
ceedings, 1926). 

Smith, Ira M., “Reports of the Committee on the Study of Recording Dis- 
cipline on Transcripts,” New Series, VII, 1 (Proceedings, 1931). 

Smith, Ira M., ‘The Committee on the Study of Recording Discipline on 
Transcripts,” New Series, VII, 4 (Proceedings, 1932). 
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RODNEY Mott W’EsT, 1884-1941 


ON March 5, 1941, the University of Minnesota lost its able and effective Registrar, 
then in his twenty-first year of service in that position. Rodney Mott West was born 
in 1884 in Faribault, Minnesota, the son of Willis Mason West, Professor of History 
in the University of Minnesota from 1892 to 1912, and the grandson of Josiah 
West, a memorable figure in the early history of his state. Rodney West was a 
graduate of Central High School, Minneapolis, and of the University of Minnesota 
(1906). Appointed Instructor in Chemistry in the College of Agriculture in 1909, 
he was made Assistant Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in 1912 and Associate 
Professor and Secretary of the Department of Agriculture in 1916. In 1920, he left 
the Agricultural College to succeed Mr. E. B. Pierce as Registrar of the University. 

In this position Rodney West met and solved a long series of difficult problems, 
as the University and its colleges steadily increased in size and complexity. In ad- 
dition to his strictly administrative duties, he undertook significant investigations of 
the relationship between student entrance, survival, and graduation. Particularly 
valuable was his work for a decade as Executive Secretary of the Commission set 
up in 1920 to survey the University. 

Rodney West was active in the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
and was President of the Association in 1927. He was a member of Sigma Xi, 
Alpha Chi Sigma, and the American Chemical Society. 
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Business Session 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16 
Report of the Committee on Nominations 

CHAIRMAN HAGEMEYER: We now come to the election of officers 
for the coming year. May we hear from Dr. J. P. Mitchell of Stanford 
University, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations. 

Dr. MITCHELL: I am bringing in this report on behalf of the 
Nominating Committee, which consisted of Mr. Gannett, Miss 
George, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Smith, and myself. 

The office of Treasurer is filled for the present, since the incumbent 
has a three-year term to serve. The Committee is, therefore, bringing 
in no nomination for that office. 

For the office of Secretary for a three-year term the Committee 
nominates Mr. Richard F. Thomason of the University of Tennessee. 

For the office of Second Vice President, Miss Helen Burgoyne of 
the University of Cincinnati. 

For First Vice President, Mr. Arthur H. Larson of the Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester. 

And for President, Mr. E. J. Howell of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Nominating Committee, I move 
the election of these nominees. 

CHAIRMAN HAGEMEYER: You have heard the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee. It is now in order to ask if there are any nomina- 
tions from the floor. If not, I shall take the motion to mean that you 
wish the Secretary of the Association to be instructed to cast the ballot 
for the officers named in this report. Is there a second to the motion? 

Mr. Kerr: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN HAGEMEYER: It has been duly moved and seconded 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot for the ticket named 
in this report. All in favor, signify by the usual sign. Opposed. The 
motion is carried and it is so ordered. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17 


Report of the Executive Committee 
PRESIDENT MACKINNON: The first item of business on the pro- 
gram is the report of the Executive Committee. This report will be 
presented by Mr. Miller. 
SECRETARY MILLER: This is a report of the important actions 
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taken by the Executive Committee, April 14-16, 1941. 


1. The following proposals were submitted to the Committee: 


3. 


a. That the Executive Committee elect a secretary-treasurer with 
indefinite tenure. 

b. That this officer be paid an honorarium for his services. 

c. That this officer be bonded. 

A special committee appointed by the President considered 

these proposals and submitted its report. After considerable 

discussion it was voted that no action be taken. 


. The following recommendation was made to the Executive 


Committee: 
That the A.A.C.R. make a study of South American cre- 
dentials with the particular view of promoting their adjust- 
ment when submitted by students who wish to study in this 
country. 
It was voted that this proposal be submitted to the Committee 
on Special Projects and that the Committee be given power to 
act. 
It was voted that the A.A.C.R. resign from membership in the 
American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 


PRESIDENT MACKINNON: Unless there is some objection, we shall 
consider the report of the Executive Committee accepted. 


Report of the Budget Committee 


a PRESIDENT MACKINNON: We shall next have the report of the 
Budget Committee. 
Mr. HOFFMAN: The Budget Committee submits the following 


report. 


Estimated 


Acted Expenses, Toya] for Proposed 


Budget Expenses 


Item 1940.41 10 March April 1to Budget 
“ 31, 1941 May 31, 1940.41 1941-42 
1941 
General Administration ...$ 325 $ 119.70 $ 100 $ 220 $ 300 
Treasurer's Office ......... 450 162.48 125 288 350 
ee rr 3,000 2,307.37 890 3,197 3,300 
Committee on Special 
800 848.19 None 848 850 
Convention Expenses ..... 400 59.54 300 360 400 


Miscellaneous & 


EE 205 None 200 200 200 


Totals 


$5,180 $3,497.28 $1,615 $5,113 $5,400 
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PRESIDENT MACKINNON: Does someone wish to move the adop- 
tion of the report? 

Mr. KERR, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: I move its adoption. 

Mr. MITCHELL, STANFORD UNIVERSITY: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT MACKINNON: It has been moved and seconded that 
the report of the Budget Committee be adopted. All in favor, say, 
“Aye.” Contrary. The report is adopted. 


Report of the Committee on Special Projects 


PRESIDENT MACKINNON: We shall hear now the report of the 
Committee on Special Projects. 

Mr. Kerr: The routine activities of the Committee have been 
completed in the usual manner, namely, the annual statistical report, 
and the report on acceptance of credits from various institutions. The 
results of these activities have long since been in your hands and need 
no further elaboration at this time. 

Upon the invitation of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the American Council on Education, your com- 
mittee has been co-operating in the formation of a uniform secondary 
school record blank. The American Council has appointed a com- 
mittee of representatives from the regional associations of colleges 
and secondary schools, the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, and the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
This co-ordinating committee met here on Monday and Tuesday of 
this week. Your committee was represented officially by Mr. M. E. 
Gladfelter (who was elected chairman of the group) and unofh- 
cially by two other members who attended part of the meetings. 
A form has been devised and will be submitted for the approval of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. When approved, 
it will be printed and circulated. The Principals’ Association has been 
solicitous of our co-operation and advice. We feel, therefore, after 
acknowledging the limitations which accompany uniform blanks, 
that, in view of the fact that there have been and are attempts to- 
ward such a form, this Association should continue to co-operate with 
secondary school principals whose task it is to supply the information 
requested on the application form. Such co-operation implies a gen- 
eral acceptance and use on the part of registrars and admissions ofh- 
cers of the proposed secondary school record blank, which is based 
upon the principles of simplicity and usefulness. 

The Phi Delta Kappa fraternity is in the midst of an ambitious 
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project looking toward the publication of an extensive Educational 
Dictionary, and has asked the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, in company with a number of other educational organiza- 
tions, to appoint a reviewing committee, to which may be submitted 
for scrutiny the proposed definitions of terms touching the regis- 
trar’s field. In co-operation with President MacKinnon the following 
committee was appointed: Ira M. Smith, chairman, H. G. Arnsdorf, 
Fred L. Kerr and the late R. M. West. A representative of this com- 
mittee met in Atlantic City in February, 1941, with the Phi Delta 
Kappa group. A progress report was made by Professor Carter Good 
of the University of Cincinnati who is editor of the Dictionary. Mr. 
Good indicated that in the near future each co-operating organiza- 
tion would be sent a list of words in its field with definitions 
thereof. These are to be evaluated with appropriate suggestions and 
to be returned to Mr. Good as soon as possible. 

The committee feels that some steps should be taken to evaluate the 
various types of military and naval training for service that are being 
given or will be given, in anticipation of the requests for academic 
credit that will undoubtedly be coming to us when the boys who have 
had this training and service return for the completion of their 
college work. To this end the following sub-committee is appointed: 
George P. Tuttle, University of Illinois; Katharine George, North- 
western University; T. Edward Pettengill, University of Minnesota; 
J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J. R. Sage, 
Iowa State College. 

The purpose of this sub-committee will be to gather whatever in- 
formation can be secured about the various defense training projects 
that are carried on, both under the auspices of educational institutions 
and independently by the Army and Navy. In this task it will need 
unstinted assistance, and we earnestly request every registrar to watch 
carefully all such projects that come to his attention and transmit 
all available information to the sub-committee, including any action 
that may be taken by individual institutions with respect to the 
allowance of credit for work with which they may be familiar. 

The committee considered the advisability of initiating a follow- 
up study on the scope of the registrar’s office, including duties, pro- 
fessional status, etc., of the registrar. Although there appears to be 
some need for this, it was felt that in view of the present unsettled 
conditions this might well be deferred for the present. 

The committee has given considerable thought, both during the 
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year and in its sessions here at the convention, to a suitable follow-up 
procedure on the extensive report prepared by Miss Alma Preinkert 
a year ago and presented briefly at the last convention. This report 
is an analysis of the material in former issues of the JOURNAL having 
reference to the detailed performance of the many jobs of the regis- 
trar. In its present form it is too extensive for publication, but it does 
contain an enormous amount of valuable material, particularly to the 
newer registrars, both in explanatory detail and in copious references 
to specific issues of the JOURNAL where further details can be se- 
cured, The committee recommends, therefore, that the report be made 
available for circulation among the members requesting it, in the same 
manner that the volumes of office forms are circulated. In order to 
bring it to the attention of those who may be interested, Mr. Cham- 
berlain of the committee has presented it with some explanations be- 
fore the forum for new registrars and secured a preliminary list of re- 
quests. 

The Association has been requested by the Commission on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America of the Association of American 
Colleges to undertake a study of Latin American credentials so that 
such information as can be found may be made available for the reg- 
istrars of institutions to which students from these countries will, it is 
hoped, be coming in increasing numbers. The chairman of your com- 
mittee wrote to Dr. Kelley of the United States Office of Education 
and has received encouraging replies, promising co-operation from 
Dr. Kelley and also from Dr. Abel, the specialist in foreign educa- 
tion. Dr. Lindegren and Dr. Turosienski from that Office are here at 
the convention and attended a preliminary meeting of the following 
sub-committee which has been appointed to undertake this project: 
Frank H. Hagemeyer, Teachers College, Columbia University; Ed- 
ward J. Matthews, University of Texas; Ellen Deering, College of 
the Pacific; Charles Z. Lesher, University of Arizona, and Patrick 
Miller, University of New Mexico. 

PRESIDENT MACKINNON: This is a fine report from our most 
active committee. Would any of you like to ask Mr. Kerr any ques- 
tions about the projects mentioned? I would like to emphasize the 
matter of maintaining a record of the special defense courses being 
given in your institution. It is going to be difficult to do. The credits 
will have a wide range; we even have some at M.I.T. that are 
equivalent to graduate courses. After this emergency is over we are 
all going to be swamped with requests for credit. The engineering 
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defense program alone has 80,000 students in it at the present time. 
The next report will be made by Mr. Dyrness for the Regional 
Associations Committee. 


Report of Regional Associations Committee 


Mr. DyRNEss: The Committee on Regional Associations has now 
completed three years of service to the Association. As you will note 
from your program, this committee is made up of twelve members, 
distributed throughout the country, each member being responsible for 
promoting the interests of the Association in his section of the coun- 
try. All members have been active through personal contact and cor- 
respondence, and I wish to express my appreciation for their hearty 
co-operation. 

At present there are twenty-five active regional associations through- 
out the country, twenty-four being represented at this meeting. The 
Michigan Association has the distinction of having the largest official 
representation outside of this state. 

During the year the members have kept in touch with the officers 
of the regional associations and have co-operated with the Editor 
of the JOURNAL in securing news items and papers from the various 
meetings. The committee also endeavors to keep an up-to-date regional 
directory in the JOURNAL. Plans have been made for continued co- 
operation with the Editor and an active effort will be made to interest 
educators outside of our ranks to publish studies in our JOURNAL. 

Your chairman has been in touch with the various regional asso- 
citaions throughout the year. 


Report of the Committee on Office Forms and Equipment 


PRESIDENT MACKINNON: Mr. Maruth will present the report for 
the Committee on Office Forms and Equipment. 

Mr. MaARuUTH: The report of last year’s committee recommended 
that the A.A.C.R. exhibit be scheduled for the Pacific Coast, where it 
had not been available for several years. Your present committee be- 
gan its work this year with that objective, but was unable to accom- 
plish it because of the use of the exhibit for greater periods of time 
than allotted by the itinerary. During this year the exhibit was 
used by seven institutions and travelled as far west as Mitchell, 
South Dakota. 

This limitation of the exhibit’s use raised the question as to ways 
and means of increasing its availability to institutions. This likewise 
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raised the question of the organization of the display of forms in the 
exhibit. Examination of the present exhibit also suggested the need of 
a method of keeping the display up-to-date. 

Because of the national use of the exhibit, President. MacKinnon 
suggested regional representation in the present committee. Appoint- 
ments were made from the northeast, southeast, north central, south 
central, northwest, and southwest states. 

This regional representation proved to be a practicable plan for 
simplifying the work of the committee. It resulted in an expedient 
method of collecting up-to-date forms from institutions in each of the 
states included in each of the several regions. Forms were secured 
from universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, technical 
or professional colleges, and junior colleges. The response to the 
committee’s request was most gratifying. 

It immediately was apparent to each committee member that the 
bulk of such an exhibit would make transportation costly and awk- 
ward, even when the forms of a few selected institutions of each 
type were included. 

During this convention, the committee as a whole considered the 
questions of bringing the present exhibit up-to-date, or reorganizing 
the display of forms to increase its availability. The committee agreed 
that the latter plan was preferable and therefore makes the following 
recommendations: 

1. That future representation in the committee be regional. 

2. That the forms be segregated according to functional use as 

follows: 

a. Admission and personnel forms. 

b. Registration and post-registration adjustment forms (all 
forms used in the registration process and in post-registra- 
tion adjustments). 

c. Cumulative permanent records. 

d. Instructors’ reports to the registrar (grades, absences, etc.) 

e. Grade reports from the registrar (reports to students and 
parents, transcripts, grade summaries, fraternity reports, etc. ) 

f. Schedule or program of courses. 

g. Miscellaneous 

3. That the respective types of forms within each functional area 

be analyzed to determine the kind and amount of information 

on them and that this information appear as a preface to the 
display. 
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4, That each committee member be responsible for the collection 
and display of forms in one of the above divisions and arrange 
the national itinerary for that unit. 

5. That the name of each committee member in charge of the 
itinerary of each of the respective units be published in the 
JOURNAL. 

6. That the present exhibit be continued until the new exhibit is 
available. 

7. That the Association provide a small budget for operating ex- 
penses, incurred in reorganizing the exhibit and provide such 
display equipment as analysis of the forms shows to be most 
practicable. 

PRESIDENT MACKINNON: This is an excellent report. I think those 
recommendations can be adopted without any difficulty. We shall now 
hear the report of the Committee on Convention Exhibitors. 

Mr. HuMPHREYS: Because of unusual pressure of work, Mr. 
Kastner, Chairman of the Committee, was not able to attend the 
Convention. He asked Mr. Maruth and me to carry on. Little needs 
to be said about the exhibits; they speak for themselves. The Com- 
mittee and the Association appreciate the hearty co-operation of our 
exhibitors. Their service is a definite contribution to our work. 


Report of the Editor 


PRESIDENT MACKINNON: Although our Editor has been in office 
only a few months, I am going to ask him for a brief report. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Supposedly the editorship of the JOURNAL 
changed hands at the meeting last year at St. Louis. Actually, as most 
of you know, Mr. Gladfelter continued his editorship until afer the 
publication of the January number, and even yet the membership and 
subscription files have nct been transferred. This late transfer of 
responsibilities was in accordance with the agreement made at the 
St. Louis meeting. 

On the fine foundation laid by previous editors, Mr. Gladfelter and 
his associates have built a journal that today compares favorably with 
the best periodicals in the field of higher education. The Association 
has reason to be proud of its publication and I hope I may be per- 
mitted to express its appreciation for the splendid work of Mr. 
Gladfelter and his Editorial Board. 

It is the purpose of your new Editor and his Board to maintain 
the high quality of the JoURNAL and, if possible, to improve it. In 
the assembling and editing of one number I have learned that I can 
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depend on the full co-operation of all members of the Association. 
Such co-operation is necessary, both in maintaining the quality of 
the leading articles of the JOURNAL, and in keeping up its special fea- 
tures. I shall feel free to call on any of you to make contributions to 
the JOURNAL and I am sure that I can count on your assistance. 

On Monday the Board of Editors that had served during the past 
year met and discussed at some length the policies that should gov- 
ern in the future management of the JOURNAL. As a result of this 
meeting the Editor has a clearer conception of the task lying before 
him. We have laid down rather carefully the principles that are to 
guide in the near future, and we approach the first full year of our 
editorship with a reasonable degree of confidence. 

The subscription list of the JOURNAL now totals approximately 
1,065. Of this number about 850 are subscriptions which go to mem- 
bers of the Association, and about 215 are paid subscriptions. It is our 
hope that the circulation of the JOURNAL will continue to increase. 

Both the commercial advertising and the employment service are 
now well established and there is reason to believe that the future 
will see increases in the number of ads in both departments. 

The importance of the various special departments of the JOURNAL, 
such as the Editorial Comment, The Question Box, In the Office, Re- 
ported to Us, Book Reviews, etc., can be measured only in terms of 
reader reaction. Your suggestions will be welcomed at all times. 


Report of the Second Vice President 


PRESIDENT MACKINNON: We are now to have the pleasure of a 
report from our Second Vice President, Miss Robertson. 

Miss ROBERTSON: Your Second Vice President makes the follow- 
ing brief report on membership for the year, 1941: 


New Members ............. 17. Michigan ................. 1 
Cancellations .............. 3 Monteme ...... 1 
Wet Increase ............... 16 New Jersey 1 
Total Membership, 1 
1 

Distribution of New Members pra 1 
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Report of the Treasurer 


PRESIDENT MACKINNON: We shall next hear the report of the 
Treasurer, Mr. Canada. (Editor's Note: For the preliminary report 
presented at the meeting there is here substituted the final report 
as of May 31, 1941.) 


BALANCE SHEET 
May 31, 1941 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Accounts Receivable 
Membership Dues 
130.00 
Single Copies of the Jourmal .... 4.50 
LIABILITIES 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE PERIOD 


JUNE 1, 1940 To May 31, 1941 
Balance May 31, 1941 


Receipts 

$ 112.50 
Membership Dues 

1938-39 (1) $ 5.00 

1999-40 (15) 65.00 
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Sale of Single Copies of Journal ...................... 14.25 
Sale of Reports on Enrollments and Degrees ............ 20.00 
15.00 
Fees for Furnishing A.A.C.R. Membership List .......... 10.00 4,897.27 
$9,591.38 
Actual 
Disbursements Budget —_ Expense 
Generali Administrative $ 325.00 $ 256.43 
Committee on Special Projects ............... 800.00 848.19 
1,962.96 
Repayment of Loan at Rolla State Bank, Rolla, Missouri 200.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
S. W. CANADA, Treasurer 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


PRESIDENT MACKINNON: Mr. Merriman will present the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. MERRIMAN: The Association wishes to commend President 
MacKinnon for the inspiration and help which we have received 
from the splendid program which he has provided. We also wish to 
express our appreciation and thanks to all those persons who have 
helped in any way to make this meeting a success. Our thanks are 
also due to the management of the Drake Hotel for the splendid 
service and many accommodations which they have rendered during 
the several sessions. 

In the passing of Willard M. Hillegeist of Maryland and Rodney 
M. West of Minnesota the members of the Association suffer a great 
loss. Both of these men had long been active in the deliberations of 
the Association. Mr. West served as its President in 1927 and Mr. 
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Hillegeist as treasurer for some time. They were big brothers and wise 
counselors to all of us, old as well as new. They were always ready 
to give liberally of their rich experience. We will long remember 
with gratitude their full measure of service. 

The American Association of Collegiate Registrars believes that 
the work of admitting students, guiding them in their work, keep- 
ing a complete record of their progress for four or more years, and 
certifying to their eligibility for graduation, constitutes a vital part of 
the contribution which any college makes to the life of its students. 
While the registrar is not primarily concerned with the formulation 
and adoption of the objectives and policies of his institution, he is in a 
strategic position to observe how those policies and objectives are ac- 
cepted and used by the students and patrons of his institution. It is 
with this conviction that the Association makes the following recom- 
mendations to college and university authorities at this time. 

We recommend that when students withdraw to join the military 
forces of the nation, that adjustment of their student record be com- 
pleted at that time. If the student is entitled to any credit for such 
parts of the semester as he may have completed at the time of 
withdrawal, credit should be given at that time. We do not favor 
giving “‘incompletes” or any form of provisional credit contingent 
upon the completion of more work when the student returns. The 
account should be closed at the time of withdrawal. 

We wish to commend the efforts of those persons who are organ- 
izing Junior Colleges with a curriculum especially designed for stu- 
dents who want, beyond the high school, some work which will be 
done without any thought of transferring it to the standard four- 
year college. 

In the light of the fact that secondary schools and industry are 
now making extensive use of rather complete personnel records, we 
recommend that the executive committee consider the advisability of 
including in our program next year a discussion of the whole prob- 
lem of personnel records. This discussion should include not only a 
consideration of the type of personnel records to be kept by the 
colleges, but also a study of whether such records should be a part 
of the record to be kept in the office of the registrar. 

We recommend that we continue the policy of extending a friendly 
hand to prospective students from foreign countries and also that we 
co-operate with all those agencies that seek to bring about an exchange 
of students among the colleges of the world. 
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Mr. President I move the adoption of this report. 

PRESIDENT MACKINNON: You have heard the report and the 
motion. Is there a second? 

Mr. MITCHELL: I second the motion. 

PRESDENT MACKINNON: Is there any discussion? All in favor 
of the adoption of the report, say, ‘“Aye.’’ Contrary. The report is 
adopted. 

The success of a convention depends entirely upon the participa- 
tion of a great many members, and I want to thank all of you who 
have contributed to the program. 

It gives me great pleasure now to turn over the gavel and to in- 
troduce our next President, Mr. E. J. Howell of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT HOWELL: May I express for myself and my 
fellow officers our appreciation for the honor you have bestowed 
upon us in naming us to your Executive Committee for 1941-42. 
We are glad to have the opportunity to working with you and for you 
during the coming year. Our hope is that we may carry on the good 
work that your present committee has done. Thank you for the honor 
you have conferred on me, my institution, and the Lone Star State. 

I come now to the announcement of the convention city for 1942. 
In making its selection, the Committee has tried to view the matter 
from every angle and to make its choice in the best interests of the en- 
tire Association. In the light of the national emergency and the un- 
certainty of the future, the Committee has decided to meet again in 
Chicago on April 13 to 16, 1942. 

If there are no other matters that should receive our attention, I 
declare the Twenty-Ninth Convention of this association adjourned. 
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Convention Notes 


The Convention next year will again be held in Chicago, at the 
Drake Hotel. The dates are April 13-16, 1942. 


The Committee on Special Projects recommended to the Con- 
vention that each registrar be responsible for evaluating and recording 
for future reference all special defense courses offered at his par- 
ticular institution. 


Inquiries at the Convention suggest that there is a need for a better 
understanding of the plan for club subscriptions to the JOURNAL. 
The sum of $5.00 pays for an institution’s membership for one year 
and covers the cost of a single subscription. For an additional $5.00, 
five more copies will be mailed regularly to individuals or depart- 
ments within the institution. Thus, for an expenditure of $10.00 your 
institution can pay its membership in the A.A.C.R., provide your 
office and the library with copies of the JOURNAL, and at the same 
time have four additional copies mailed to such individuals or depart- 
ments as you may designate. 


The Committee on Office Forms and Equipment plans for the col- 
lection and display of forms in each of six geographical areas. The 
members of the committee representing the various regions appear 
elsewhere in this issue. These committee members will receive in- 
quiries from those interested in using the forms and will arrange 
the itinerary of the forms for their particular areas. 


In the issue of the JOURNAL for October, 1937, there appeared a 
complete index of the proceedings and bulletins of the Association 
from 1910 to 1937. Since that time, an index has been prepared for 
each volume of the JOURNAL. 


In accordance with a recommendation of the Committee on Spe- 
cial Projects at the New York meeting in 1939, Miss Alma H. 
Preinkert, Registrar at the University of Maryland, prepared a man- 
ual on the work of the registrar, based on the articles that have ap- 
peared in the proceedings, bulletins, and journals of the Associa- 
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tion. This manual is entitled The Work of the Registrar, A Summary 
of Principles and Practices in American Colleges and Universities. As 
a result of Miss Preinkert’s painstaking work, the Association is the 
possessor of a valuable handbook that will solve many problems, par- 
ticularly for the new registrar. 

At the Chicago Convention, the Association approved a plan for 
the circulation of two copies of this manual according to a planned 
itinerary. Interested persons whose names have not been included on 
the list should write Ira M. Smith, Registrar, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


REPORTED TO US 


T IS WITH regret that we announce that E. J. Howell, A. & M. College of 
l Texas, who was elected President of the Association at the April 
Convention, has been called to active duty with the United States Army. 
In submitting his resignation, President Howell sends the following mes- 
sage to members of the A.A.C.R. 


To the Members of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars: 

It is with sincere regret that I submit to the Executive Committee 
of the A.A.C.R. my resignation as your President for this year. Since 
I am a Reserve Officer in the United States Army, the War Depart- 
ment has directed that I proceed on June 30 to Washington, D.C., 
for a year of extended active duty. 

I am deeply disappointed at not being able to complete the year as 
your President, but under the circumstances I hope that you will for- 
give me for having to resign at this time. 

Under the by-laws of our Association, Mr. Arthur Larson of the 
Eastman School of Music, the First Vice-President, automatically 
becomes President on the day of my resignation. I want to urge that 
you give Mr. Larson the fine co-operation that you have given me 
during the short time that I have been your President. I know that 
you will, and that the work of the Association will be in good hands 
for the remainder of the year. 

With every good wish to each and every one of my friends, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. J. HOWELL. 


With the resignation of President Howell, Arthur H. Larson, First 
Vice-President, becomes President of the Association for the remainder of 
the year. Mr. Larson is Registrar of the Eastman School of Music, Univer- 
sity of Rochester. 
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The entire membership of the Association extends best wishes to Major 
Howell for a happy and successful career in the service of the United 
States Army. To Mr. Larson we also extend best wishes and a pledge of 
our full support and co-operation. 


Purdue University has established a Pre-Freshman Study Service for 
prospective students. Students planning to enter the University in the fall 
are given an opportunity during the preceding summer to take certain 
non-credit correspondence courses with a view to making up deficiencies, 
reviewing mathematics, and qualifying for advanced assignments in Eng- 
lish and drawing. Courses announced are Review of Pre-College Mathe- 
matics, Solid Geometry, Advanced Algebra, First Aid Toward Better 
English, and Introduction to Engineering Drawing. 


Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman, Registrar of the University of Cincinnati for 
forty years, retired on July 1. She has been succeeded by Miss Helen H. 
Burgoyne, formerly Associate Registrar. Miss Burgoyne is Second Vice- 
President of the A.A.C.R. 


The following appointments have been announced at North Park Col- 
lege, Chicago: 

Mr. J. Fredrick Burgh, Business Manager, has been appointed Vice- 
President of the school, and will continue with his responsibilities as Busi- 
ness Manager. 

Mr. Walter J. Moberg, Registrar, has been appointed Dean of the 
Junior College and Academy, to succeed the late A. Samuel Wallgren. He 
will continue as Registrar until a successor is chosen. 

Mr. Peter Person has been appointed Dean of Students, a new position. 


Dr. E. G. Williamson has been named Dean of Students at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, With the death of Rodney M. West, the office of 
registrar has been discontinued and two new positions have been created. 
True E. Pettingill, who was Assistant Registrar for several years, has been 
appointed University Recorder, and Dr. William S. Carlson, Director of 
the University High School and Associate Professor of Psychology, has 
been made Director of Admissions. . 


Mr. Enock C. Dyrness has been appointed the A.A.C.R. delegate to the 
Academic Festival of the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, which will be held September 27, 28 and 29, 1941. 


Prominent educators throughout the Northwest are acclaiming the 
scholarship program just announced by the Portland Rose Festival Associa- 
tion for the nine princesses who comprise the royal court. 

Under the plan announced, $3,600.00 has been set aside to provide 
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scholarships of a value of $400 each in any Oregon institution of higher 
learning for each of these young ladies. 

Although the scholarship covers the freshman year only, the program is 
considered an important step in the encouragement of education, and its 
public acclaim is expected to have a telling effect upon other proposed 
scholarship programs in the Northwest. 
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Officers and Committees of the Association 


1941-42 

A. H. Larson, First Vice President} ........... .....Eastman School of Music 
Helen H. Burgoyne, Second Vice President .............. University of Cincinnati 
J. C. MacKinnon, ex-officio member of Executive Committee .............-. 

STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
1941-42 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 
BOARD OF EDITORS 

University of Maryland 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College 


OFFICE FORMS AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


.... .......University of Denver 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


* Resigned June 30, 1941. 
+ President of the Association, July 1, 1941. 
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9545-454 The Pennsylvania State College 
BUDGET COMMITTEE 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
CONVENTION COMMITTEES 
1941-42 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS AND REGISTRATION 
The University of Chicago 
CONVENTION EXHIBITORS 


* Resigned June 30, 1941. 
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Constitution 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (hereafter referred to as the A.A.C.R.). 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Association shall be to provide, by means of annual confer- 
ences and otherwise, for the spread of information on problems of common interest 
to its members, and to contribute to the advancement of education in America. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Active Membership. Any officer charged with the duty of registration, 
or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of recording the standing of students in 
any recognized institution of higher learning in the United States or in Canada, 
shall be eligible to active membership. It is understood that membership is either 
institutional or personal and that in institutions where there are two or more co- 
Ordinate officers in charge of the duties referred to above, each such officer may be- 
come an active member. 

Section 2. Associate Membership. Subordinate members of the staff of any officer 
qualified for active membership may be enrolled as associate, non-voting members 
of the Association. 

Section 3. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be recommended by 
any member of the Association to the Executive Committee. Election to honorary 
membership will rest with the Executive Committee, but only those who continue 
in some educational work, or who are retiring from active service, and only those 
who have been in the profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently active 
in the Association to warrant the assumption that they are interested in the Associa- 
tion’s progress will be elected by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice- 
president, a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor, All officers, 
except the editor, shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote 
of those present and voting being necessary to elect. The editor shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee. With the exception of the treasurer, they shall 
hold office from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are elected until the 
adjournment of the meeting in which their successors are elected. The treasurer 
shall hold office from the beginning of the fiscal year following his election until 
the close of the fiscal year in which his successor is elected. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president and the chairman of the Committee on Special Projects, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, with power to fix the time and place of the next annual 
meeting as provided in the by-laws, to assist the president in arranging the program, 
and to make other necessary arrangements. 


ARTICLE V—AFFILIATED REGIONAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


The Affiliated Regional Association Conference (hereafter referred to as the 
A.R.A.C.) shall be composed of delegates from affiliated regional associations of 
registrars. The conference and the executive committee jointly shall have power to 
co-ordinate the activities of the regional associations and the A.A.C.R. 
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ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An 
amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote of the 
members present and voting. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I—FEES 


Section 1. The annual membership fee for active members shall be $5.00 and for 
associate members $3.00. The fee shall, in both cases, include a subscription to the 
JOURNAL. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues for two consecutive 
years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be dropped automatically from 
the list of members. 

Section 3. There shall be a convention registration fee of two dollars ($2.00) paid 
by one representative of each institution represented at the annual convention. 

Section 4. There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary members. 
Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to the JOURNAL. 


ARTICLE II—MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Committee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting in case of emergency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that a variation may be made in any year for good and sufficient reason by action of 
the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE III—TERM OF OFFICE AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and two vice-presidents shall hold office for one year 
each. The secretary and treasurer shall hold office three years each. The editor 
shall hold office until his successor is appointed. Should any annual meeting be 
omitted, or the time for it changed, the time between two consecutive meetings shall 
be counted as one year in the administration of the provisions of this section. 

Section 2. The President shall assume full responsibility for all the general activi- 
ties of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the members in re- 
gard to the annual program, and, with the assistance of the Executive Committee, 
arrange the program. All bills must be approved by the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shall act as the chief assistant of the president, 
and shall succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4, The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for extend- 
ing the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the president, 
secretary, and treasurer, shall determine eligibility for membership in the Association. 
He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in both the preceding offices. 

Section 5. The secretary shall keep an accurate list of the members of the Associa- 
tion, correcting same from time to time upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall 
be the custodian of the records of the Association. He shall keep the minutes of the 
annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 

Section 6. In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall collect 
the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of members to the president, 
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second vice-president, secretary and editor. He shall secure the approval of the 
president on all bills before payment. He shall prepare an informal report to be 
presented to the members of the Association at the time of the annual meeting. At 
the close of the fiscal year, he shall make a complete formal report, audited by a 
certified public accountant, to be presented to the Executive Committee for publica- 
tion in the next issue of the JOURNAL. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed 
by the Association. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute the JouRNAL of the As- 
sociation and any other official publications issued in the name of the Association. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual meetings 
to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV—REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. Any group of registrars may form a regional association, with the right 
to (a) determine its own constitution in accordance with local needs but in every 
respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.; (b) to determine its own 
boundary lines with due consideration for those of existing regional associations, and 
to determine its own membership of collegiate institutions or the appropriate officers 
thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to conduct its meetings according to regional 
interests and needs, and to determine its membership fees, number of meetings, etc., 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Any regional association of collegiate registrars may become affiliated 
with the A.A.C.R. on the following terms: 

(a) The regional association shall appoint or elect an official delegate, preferably 
the president or a past president of that association, to the A.R.A.C. 

(b) These delegates shall meet once a year with the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.C.R. at the time of the annual meeting of the Association to plan jointly a co- 
ordinated program of activity for the A.A.C.R. and the regional associations. 

(c) The regional association shall submit to the editor for publication in the 
JourRNAL, subject to his approval, the program and proceedings of its annual meet- 
ing and the best papers, studies, or projects presented at each annual or other meeting. 

Section 3. If feasible, regional association meetings shall be held annually, but at 
a time not conflicting with the national meeting. 


ARTICLE V—-COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee of three members, consisting of the 
president-elect, the retiring president and the next preceding president. The senior 
member of the committee in point of service shall act as chairman. Should any of 
these members be unable to serve, the retiring president shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects, of five or more 
members, appointed by the president, whose duty it shall be to supervise any special 
projects referred to it by the Association, to co-ordinate so far as possible the activities 
of the Association and of individual members or group of members in educational 
research, and to collect and disseminate information concerning study projects under- 
taken by various members. 

Section 3. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Committee of 
five members whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the several elective offices 
and report to the Association on the second day of the annual meeting. At this time, 
opportunity shall be given for additional nominations from the floor. 

Section 4. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate editors 
appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be responsible for the distribution 
of work among the associate editors. 

Section 5. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appoint- 
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ment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work of 
the Association. 
ARTICLE VI—FIscAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 
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Delegates and Guests in Attendance at the 
Twenty-ninth National Convention 


ALABAMA 


Griswold, Mary L., Assistant to Dean and Registrar, Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham. 
Robertson, Mary A., Registrar, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 


ARIZONA 
« Lesher, Charles Z., Registrar, University of Arizona, Tucson, 


ARKANSAS 
Kerr, Fred L., Registrar and Examiner, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
Longstreth, Clarine, Registrar, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock. 
Shemwell, Mrs. Jeff, Guest, Little Rock. 
Short, Gilbert Y., Registrar and Examiner, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway. 
Short, Mrs, Gilbert Y., Guest, Conway. 


CALIFORNIA 


# Mitchell, John P., Registrar, Stanford University, Stanford University. 
Showman, Harry M., Registrar, University of California, Los Angeles. 


CANADA 
Sheffield, Edward F., Registrar and Bursar, Sir George Williams College, Montreal. 


COLORADO 


* Carson, Roy M., Registrar, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 
Cutler, Marjorie M., Registrar, University of Denver, Denver. 
McCracken, Stacy J., Registrar, Colorado State College, Fort Collins. 
Morrow, Mrs. Josephine, Registrar, Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Armsby, Henry H., Field Co-ordinator of Engineering Defense Training, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington. 

Armsby, Mrs. Henry H., Guest, Washington. 

Armsby, Robert H. Guest, Washington. 

Dargusch, Carlton S., Lt. Col., Operations Executive, Selective Service System, 
Washington. 

Lindegren, Alina M., Specialist in Western European Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington. 

Marsh, Clarence S., Vice President, American Council on Education, Washington. 

* Nessell, Fred E., Registrar, George Washington University, Washington. 

Turosienski, S. K., Specialist in Comparative Education, U. S. Office of Education, 

Washington. 


GEORGIA 
Cain, Lilly Mary, Cashier, Shorter College, Rome. 
Thompson, Louise, Registrar, Shorter College, Rome. 
HAWAII 
MacNeil, Helen B., Registrar, University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
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IDAHO 
Olesen, Ella L., Registrar, University of Idaho, Moscow. 


ILLINOIS 

Allaway, Elma, Guest, Chicago. 

Aneshaensel, Elizabeth V., Secretary to the Registrar, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Ayres, Charlotte A., Evaluator, Office of Admissions, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

’Bouker, Clinton D., Photostat Corporation, Chicago. 

Brenneman, Elsie, Registrar, Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 

Brown, Dorph, Dean, Herzl Junior College, Chicago. 

Brown, Elmire, Recorder, Maine Township Junior College, Park Ridge. 

Bryntesen, Florence, Assistant to Registrar, Chicago Musical College, Chicago. 

Cahill, Jane L., Recorder, LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, LaSalle. 

Campbell, James A., Registrar, Knox College, Galesburg. 

Carne, Ruth F., University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Carter, Asa, Registrar, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. 

Church, Lorena M., Registrar, Rockford College, Rockford. 

Clark, Mary, Registrar, LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, LaSalle. 

Clarke, C. L., Dean of Arts and Sciences, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Collins, Bernice E., Recorder, School of Commerce, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton. 

Davis, Helene K., Assistant Registrar, National College of Education, Evanston. 

Davis, Velma Marie, Assistant to Examiner and Recorder, University of Illinois, 
Chicago. 

DeHoye, Bertha C., Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Denig, Mrs. Edith Z., Bursar Office Cashier and Clerk, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Doerr, Erwin R., Photostat Corporation, Chicago. 

Dyrness, Enock C., Vice-President and Registrar, Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

Dyrness, Mrs. Enock C., Guest, Wheaton. 

Ellinwood, Mary E., Registrar, Monticello College, Godfrey. 

English, William J., International Business Machines Corporation, Chicago. 

Frantz, Olive S., Assistant Registrar, North Central College, Naperville. 

Fridlund, Albert J., Photostat Corporation, Chicago. 

George, Katharine, Registrar, Northwestern University, Chicago. 

Gough, Jessie P., Guest, El Paso. 

Griffin, Alice J., Director of Personnel, Wright Junior College, Chicago. 

Grossman, Donald A., Examiner, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Hall, Margaret Z., Assistant Examiner, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Hampton, Howard A., Remington Rand Corporation, Chicago. 

Hanley, John F., A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 

Helander, Ruth E., International Business Machines, Chicago. 

Hogue, Inez, Registrar, Monmouth College, Monmouth. 

Hogue, Leland J., Guest, Chicago. 

Hogue, Mrs. Leland, Guest, Chicago. 

Horness, Agnes, Recorder, Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

Hrudka, L. M., Assistant Registrar, Herzl Junior College, Chicago. 

Hubacek, Charlene S., Assistant Registrar, Lewis Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Chicago. 

Humphreys, J. Anthony, Registrar and Director of Personnel Service, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior College, Chicago. 

Humphreys, Mrs. Margaret H., Guest, Chicago. 

Hutchinson, William T., Professor of History, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
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Huth, Florence C., Executive Secretary and Registrar, School of Speech, Northwestern 
University, Evanston. 

Kaufman, Agness F., Registrar, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

Kelly, W. E., Registrar, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Klein, Harvey L., Bursar, Chicago City College, Chicago. 

Kleiner, Joseph L., Registrar, DePaul University, Chicago. 

Kleiner, Mrs. Joseph L., Guest, Chicago. 

Kramer, Harm J., Registrar, Schurz Evening Junior College, Chicago. 

Kruse, Wilfred F., Registrar, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest. 

Latham, Dorothy N., Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago. 

Leifheit, Edith, Registrar, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb. 

Locke, Alan, International Business Machines Corporation, Chicago. 

Lorimer, Betty, Assistant Recorder, Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

Lyngby, Genevieve, Registrar, Chicago Musical College, Chicago. 

MacArthur, Mildred M., International Business Machines Corporation, Chicago. 

Macpherson, Elizabeth, Registrar, Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

McCallister, James M., Registrar and Personnel Director, Herz! Junior College, 
Chicago. 

McCallister, Mrs. James M., Guest, Chicago. 

McElroy, M. Frances, Registrar, National College of Education, Evanston, 

McFarland, Alice E., DePaul University, Chicago. 

McHugh, John C., Examiner, DePaul University, Chicago. 

McHugh, Mrs. John C., Guest, Chicago. 

Meagher, T. F., International Business Machines Corporation, Chicago. 

Meloy, Marie J., Registrar, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest. 

Meyer, Ineva R., Resident Counselor, Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Miller, Ernest C., Registrar, The University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Miller, Mrs. Ernest C., Guest, Chicago. 

Moberg, Walter J., Registrar, North Park College, Chicago. 

Moon, George R., Examiner and Recorder, University of Illinois, Chicago. 

Moon, Clara L., Guest, Oak Park. 

Morgan, Edward J., Dean, Maine Township Junior College, Park Ridge. 

Mueller, T. William, Dean and Registrar, Elmhurst College, Elmhurst. 

Muller, Emma F., Director of Personnel and Registrar, Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago. 

Murdoch, Alex. W., Photostat Corporation, Chicago. 

Nagler, Eula A., Registrar, School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Nudera, William, International Business Machines Corporation, Chicago. 

Phillips, William I., Remington Rand Incorporated, Chicago. 

Powers, Chester R., Registrar, Englewood Evening Junior College, Chicago. 

Renner, Theresa M., Registrar, Blackburn College, Carlinville. 

Rinck, Suzanne G., Registrar, Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago. 

Robinson, Mrs. G. A., Guest, Peru. 

Schmidt, Darthea P., Secretary to the Registrar, Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Scott, Iral L., Photostat Corporation, Chicago. 

Setterberg, William N., Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Seyler, Earl C., Recorder, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Shank, Marjorie, Registrar, Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale. 

Siemon, Ann M., Education Assistant, University of Illinois, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Barbara Ann, Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Charlotte Holland, Registrar, St. Xavier College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Fidelis, Registrar, Rosary College, River Forest. 
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Sister Mary Elizabeth, Academy of Our Lady, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Elvira, Librarian, College of Saint Francis, Joliet. 

Sister Mary Ephrem, Assistant Registrar, St. Xavier Coliege, Chicago. 

Sister M. Immaculate, Registrar, College of St. Francis, Joliet. 

Sister Mary Josetta Butler, Dean, St. Xavier College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Simon, Dean of Students, St. Xavier College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary St. Helen, Registrar, Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Stegmaier, George B., International Business Machines Corporation, Chicago. 

Steward, Donald H., Registrar, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 

Steward, Mrs. Donald H., Guest, Chicago. 

Swanbeck, Godfrey W., Registrar, Augustana College, Rock Island. 

Ternand, Robert C., Photostat Corporation, Chicago. 

Thomas, Blanche C., Registrar, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston. 

Thompson, Mildred W., Secretary to the Director of Admissions, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago. 

Tiffany, Orrin E., Professor of History, Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

Tiffany, Mrs. O. E., Professor of English, Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

Tuttle, George P., Registrar, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Voss, Hertha, Registrar, Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 

Whelten, Lester B., Director of Personnel and Registrar, Chicago College of Osteop- 
athy, Chicago. 

Wickhem, Valerie C., Director of Admissions, The University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Williams, R. D., International Business Machines Corporation, Chicago. 

Winebrenner, Howard G., Assistant Registrar, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. : a 

Yakel, Ralph, Registrar and Professor of Education, James Millikin University, De- ‘ ef 
catur. 

INDIANA 

Bender, Paul, Registrar, Goshen College, Goshen. ? 

Clevenger, G. H., Placement Secretary, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 

Connerton, Rev. James W., University of Notre Dame, South Bend. 

Cookson, Thomas A., Registrar, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Coyle, Rev. Matthew A., University of Notre Dame, South Bend. 

Dammeon, Clarence E., Director of Admissions, Purdue University, Lafayette. 

Davidson, Elsie M., Assistant Registrar, Wabash College, Crawfordsville. 

Elder, Harry E., Registrar, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 4 

Harrell, Charles E., Assistant Registrar, Indiana University, Bloomington. ; 

Husted, Mary H., Registrar, Anderson College and Theological Seminary, Anderson. 

Kenna, Howard J., University of Notre Dame, South Bend. 

Kirchhoefer, Esther, Assistant Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso. 

Kitchin, Mary F., Student Counsellor and Publications Secretary, Ball State Teachers ae 
College, Muncie. a 

Maxam, C. R., Registrar, Butler University, Indianapolis. ia 

McCosh, Edna F., Assistant Director of Student Programs, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute. 

Murray, C. L., Registrar, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 

Norris, Stanley, Registrar, Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis. 

Scribner, Albert F., Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso. 

Sister Mary Amatora, Assistant Registrar, St. Francis College, Lafayette. 

Sister Josephine, St. Francis College, Lafayette. 

Trullender, Garnet, Associate Registrar, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 

Webster, Mrs. Marjorie, Assistant Registrar, Evansville College, Evansville. 
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Woodsmall, Naomi F., Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
Zumstein, R. B., Clerk, Purdue University, Lafayette. 


IOWA 


+ Barnes, Harry G., Examiner and Registrar, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Cotterman, A. Dale, Registrar, Wartburg College, Waverly. 
Emmons, Clyde W., Registrar, Simpson College, Indianola. 
Gray, Walter B., Registrar and Alumni Secretary, Cornell College, Mount Vernon. 
Greenlee, J. A., Assistant Registrar, lowa State College, Ames. 
King, George E., Registrar, lowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant 
Koeppen, Hazel, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Larson, Selmer C., Registrar, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
Maruth, Charles H., Assistant Registrar, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
* Sage, J. R., Registrar, Iowa State College, Ames. 
Schulze, Catharine, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Simonsen, Mrs. Carrie E., Supervisor, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
Watson, Carrie A., Clerk, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
Wing, Malin H., Remington Rand, Incorporated, Des Moines. 


KANSAS 


Hitt, James K., Assistant Registrar, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
McWilliam, Grace C., Registrar, Ottawa University, Ottawa. 

Phinney, Gladys, Registrar, Washburn College, Topeka. 

Pickering, Iva V., Registrar, Friends University, Wichita. 

Sister Karlene Hoffmans, Registrar, Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison. 
Sister Rosemary Hogan, Dean, Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison. 


KENTUCKY 


Auvil, Virginia L., Assistant Registrar, Berea College, Berea. 

« Chamberlain, Leo M., Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Leo M., Guest, Lexington. 
Ford, Alice T., Registrar, Georgetown College, Georgetown. 

* Gillis, Ezra L, Director, Bureau of Source Materials, University of Kentucky. 
Hill, Ralph E., Registrar, University of Louisville, Louisville. 
Milton, Mary P., Registrar, Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead. 
Moores, Maple, Assistant Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Wallace, Mary A., Clerk, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA 


Leslie, Murray N., Registrar, Northeast Junior College, Monroe. 
May, Mabel, Assistant Registrar, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 
Pearce, Mrs. Ruby B., Registrar, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 


MAINE 


* Gannett, James A., Registrar, University of Maine, Orono. 
Hayes, Mrs. Clara D., Secretary of the College, Bowdoin College, Brunswick. 


MARYLAND 
Brown, Grace N., Registrar, Hood College, Frederick. 
Gardner, Lucy B., Registrar, State Teachers College, Salisbury. 
* Howell, William R., Registrar, Washington College, Chestertown. 
Middleton, Edward, Guest, Baltimore. 
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Preinkert, Alma H., Registrar, University of Maryland, College Park. 

Probst, Carrie Mae, Registrar, Goucher College, Baltimore. 

Probst, Frederick, Guest, Baltimore. 

Rittenhouse, Floyd O., Registrar, Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park. 
Sister Mary Martina, Registrar, College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore. 
Tansil, Rebecca C., Registrar, State Teachers College, Towson. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hilliker, Katherine E., Recorder, College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, Boston. 
* MacKinnon, Joseph C., Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 
Secor, Joy, Registrar, Smith College, Northampton. 


MICHIGAN 


Brennan, George F., Registrar, Wayne University, Detroit. 
Duggan, Leo F., Registrar, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton. 
Hines, Irene E., Registrar, Cleary College, Ypsilanti. 
Hoekje, John C., Registrar, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo. 
Kreiter, Florence, Registrar, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale. 
* Linton, Robert S., Registrar, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
MacMorland, Mrs. Wanda, Registrar, Emmanuel College, Berrien Springs. 
Ramsay, Robert G., Registrar and Dean of Men, Olivet College, Olivet. 
Rush, William A., Registrar and Dean of Students, Adrian College, Adrian. 
Skrocki, Edward S., Registrar, St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake. 
Sister M. Bertha, Registrar, Siena Heights College, Adrian. 
Sister Margéret A. Kaiser, Aquinas College, Grand Rapids. 
Sister M. B. Stang, Registrar, Aquinas College, Grand Rapids. 
Smith, Ira M., Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Williams, Marian, Statistician in the Registrar's Office, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 
Williams, Robert L., Assistant Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


MINNESOTA 


Bly, John M., Registrar, St. Olaf College, Northfield. 

Brennun, Martha, Registrar, Concordia College, Moorhead. 

Creal, Hazel H., Registrar, Rochester Junior College, Rochester. 

Fassett, Orpha I., Assistant to Registrar, Hamline University, St. Paul. 

Koenig, Clara H., Examiner of Credentials, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Lilleskov, Mary, Registrar, State Teachers College, St. Cloud. 

Nelson, Mrs. Leona O., Assistant to the Registrar, University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 
Olson, Claribelle B., Registrar, Hamline University, St. Paul. 

Parker, Mabel E., Registrar, State Teachers College, Bemidji. 

Pettengill, T. Edward, Assistant Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Pierce, Ernest B., Field and Alumni Secretary, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Pritchard, Helen B., Registrar, Winona State Teachers College, Winona. 

Richard, Brother H., Registrar, St. Mary's College, Winona. 

Sister Gemella Bishop, College of St. Teresa, Winona. 

Sister Mary Keating, Registrar, College of St. Teresa, Winona. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Bickerstaff, Thomas A., Registrar, University of Mississippi, Oxford. 
Lowe, Edna H., Secretary to Registrar, University of Mississippi, University. 
Mauldin, Katie D., Registrar, Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland. 
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Pulley, Mary, Registrar, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg. 
Smith, W. H., Registrar, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson. 


MISSOURI 
Baldwin, Raleigh, E., Registrar, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville. 
Canada, S. Woodson, Registrar, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Chinn, Sarah E., Acting Registrar, Stephens College, Columbia. 
Lamke, George W., Registrar, Washington University, St. Louis. 
Marston, Frederick J., Registrar and Dean, Kemper Military School, Boonville. 
Ostner, Sarah R., Registrar, Lindenwood College, St. Charles. 
Parker, William B., Registrar, Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis. 
Poole, Mary Elma, Registrar, St. Louis University, St. Louis. 
Ricketts, Martha C., Registrar, Central College, Fayette. 
Rummell, Harry S., Assistant Registrar, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Shofstall, W. P., Dean of Administration, Stephens College, Columbia. 
Shofstall, Mrs. W. P., Guest, Columbia. 
Sister Bertha Ahern, Fontbonne College, St. Louis. 
Sister Susanne Vachon, Registrar, Fontbonne College, St. Louis. 
Sullivan, J. B., Registrar, William Jewell College, Liberty. 


MONTANA 
Hawksworth, Martha L., Assistant Registrar, Montana State College, Bozeman. 


NEBRASKA 


Hayward, E. H., Registrar, Peru State Teachers College, Peru. 


Hayward, Hazel P., Guest, Peru. 
* Rosenlof, George W., Registrar, Examiner, Director of Admissions, University of 


Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Smith, Alice C., Acting Registrar, University of Omaha, Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Conant, Robert O., Registrar, Dartmouth College, Hanover. 
NEW JERSEY 


Jones, F. Taylor, Registrar, Drew University, Madison. 
Martin, Luther H., Registrar and Admissions Officer, Rutgers University, New 


Brunswick. 
NEW YORK 
Bradford, Eugene F., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Cornell University, 
Ithaca. 


Cornwell, Wallace L., Remington Rand, Incorporated, Buffalo. 

Deters, Emma E., Registrar, University of Buffalo, Buffalo. 

Dwenger, George H., Secretary, Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn. 

Grant, Edward J., Registrar, Columbia University, New York. 

Grant, Mrs. E. J., Guest, New York. 

Hagemeyer, Frank H., Registrar, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Larson, Arthur H., Secretary-Registrar, Eastman School of Music, University of 
Rochester, Rochester. 

Lehn, Mrs. Mary, Registrar, Hunter College of the City of New York, New York. 

Lester, Olive P., Associate Professor of Psychology, University of Buffalo, Buffalo. 

Schroedel, Edward C., International Business Machines Corporation, New York. 

Titsworth, Waldo A., Registrar, Alfred University, Alfred. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Mayer, W. L., Director of Registration, North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, Raleigh. 

Mayer, Mrs. W. L., Guest, Raleigh. 

Moore, Mary T., Registrar, Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 

Patterson, Grady S., Registrar, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest. 

Player, Willa B., Registrar, Bennett College, Greensboro. 

Wilson, Thomas J., Registrar, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Wilson, R. O., Registrar, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


OHIO 


Beatty, F. Eugene, Assistant Registrar, Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green. 

Bunn, John W., Assistant Registrar, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green. 

Burgoyne, Helen H., Associate Registrar, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 

Burke, Catherine A., Registrar, Sisters College of Cleveland, Cleveland. 

Butler, Alice L., Registrar, Western College, Oxford. 

Clarke, Helen M., Assistant Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Cockins, Edith D., Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Conger, Allen G., Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 

Conger, Mrs. A. G., Guest, Delaware. 

Copeland, Herman, International Business Machines Corporation, Cincinnati. 

Dilley, Frank B., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Ohio University, Athens. 

Downer, Edward T., Registrar, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. 

Dyer, Helen E., Assistant Registrar, Wittenberg College, Springfield. 

Fitch, Donald R., Registrar, Denison University, Granville. 

Grover, Delo C., Vice-President Emeritus, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. 

Mahn, Robert E., Statistical Clerk, Ohio University, Athens. 

McKnight, Carrie E., Registrar, Muskingum College, New Concord. 

Mittinger, Eugene R., Registrar, John Carroll University, University Heights. 

Nudd, Willard E., Registrar, Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland. 

Petcoff, Hazel G., Registrar, University of Toledo, Toledo. 

Petty, Jesse J., Director of Admissions, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. 

Roehm, Fred, Registrar and Dean, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. 

Secor, Dorothy R., Bowling-Green State University, Bowling Green. 

Sister Mary Aquinas, Registrar, Notre Dame College, South Euclid. 

Sister Mary Beatrice, Notre Dame Academy, Cleveland. 

Sister Mary Martina, Registrar, Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati. 

Southwick, Arthur F., Registrar, College of Wooster, Wooster. ’ 

Stanley, Edith, Registrar, Oberlin College, Oberlin. 

Tuite, Mary M., Assistant Registrar, University of Dayton, Dayton. 

Underwood, Lawrence C., Registrar, Hiram College, Hiram. 

Williams, E. F., Registrar, Heidelberg College, Tiffin. 


OKLAHOMA 


Adkisson, Robert W., Registrar, Phillips University, Enid. 
Fellows, John E., Registrar, The University of Tulsa, Tulsa. 
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OREGON 
Scott, Margaret A., Registrar, Reed College, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Anderson, Hurst R., Registrar, Allegheny College, Meadville. 

Anderson, Marian P., Allegheny College, Meadville. 

Brewster, R. Wallace, Administrative Head, Schuylkill Center, Pennsylvania State 

College, Pottsville. 

Collins, Earl K., Registrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

Dutty, Hugh T., Registrar, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. 

Dutty, Mrs. Mary, Guest, Canonsburg. 

Egan, Mother M. B., Dean, Mercyhurst College, Erie. 

Gladfelter, Miilard E., Registrar, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

Grimm, Samuel O., Registrar, Lebanon Valley College, Annville. 

Grimm, Mrs. Samuel O., Guest, Annville. 
* Hoffman, William S., Registrar, The Pennsylvania State College, State College. 

Marquardt, Carl E., Examiner, The Pennsylvania State College, State College. 
* Quick, John G., Registrar, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 

Quick, Mrs. John G., Guest, Pittsburgh. 

Ramsey, M. Isabel, Recorder, Westminster College, New Wilmington. 

Sister Mary Alice Weber, Registrar, Mercyhurst College, Erie. 

White, Harold Q., Registrar, Grove City College, Grove City. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Urquhart, Helen L., Recorder, Brown University, Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Kelly, John G., Registrar, Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 
Kimber, J. A., Registrar, Columbia Bible College, Columbia. 
Kimber, Mrs. J. A., Guest, Columbia. 

Metz, Gustave E., Registrar, Clemson College, Clemson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Doner, David B., Registrar, South Dakota State College, Brookings. 

Doner, Mrs. David B., Guest, Brookings. 

Hauge, Ingvald B., Acting Registrar, Augustana College, Sioux Falls. 
Ullman, Doris, Assistant Registrar, South Dakota State College, Brookings. 


TENNESSEE { 
Bowman, Mrs. Kathleen A., Registrar and Dean of Women, Milligan College, 
Milligan College. 
Doak, Ruby O., Secretary, State Teachers College, Johnson City. 
Robinson, J. R., Registrar, Peabody College, Nashville. 
Robinson, Mrs. J. R., Guest, Nashville. 
Smith, Harold F., Registrar, Fisk University, Nashville. 
’ Thomason, R. F., Registrar, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Vaden, Miss Jimmie W., Assistant to the Registrar, Peabody College, Nashville. 
White, Emma L., Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville. 


TEXAS 


Brewer, Robert L., Registrar, Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 
Gabe, Lewis, Registrar, John Tarleton College, Stephenville. 
Howell, Eugene J., Registrar, A. and M. College of Texas, College Station. 
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* Mathews, Edward J., Registrar and Dean of Admissions, University of Texas, 


. 


Austin. 
Preston, Joe B., Registrar, North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington. 
Sister Mary M. Cross, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio. 
Sister Mary of Mercy Fitzpatrick, Assistant Registrar, Incarnate Word College, San 
Antonio. 
UTAH 
Bell, William H., Registrar, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan. 
Hayes, John E., Registrar, Brigham Young University, Provo. 
Hayes, Emma, Guest, Provo. 
Thompson, Ronald B., Registrar, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA 


Shober, Everett R., Registrar, Bridgewater College, Bridgewater. 
Slusher, Clarice, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Friend, Lloyd L., Registrar, West Virginia University, Morgantown. 
Long, J. Everett, Assistant Registrar, West Virginia University, Morgantown. 
McGraw, S. L., Registrar, Concord State Teachers College, Athens. 


WISCONSIN 
Alexander, M. Belle, Secretary of Freshman Admissions, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 
Babcock, O. T., Registrar, Milton College, Milton. 
Cannon, Helen G., Assistant Examiner, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Carlson, Karen L., Registrar, Carroll College, Waukesha. 
Deakins, Clarence E., Registrar, Lawrence College, Appleton. 
Deakins, Mrs. Clarence E., Guest, Appleton. 
Dupont, Rev. Ferdinand F., Registrar, St. Norbert College, West De Pere. 
Hartman, L. A., Assistant to the Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Heim, Marie T., Senior Clerk, Records Department, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 
Kendrigan, John T., Registrar, Northland College, Ashland. 
Kittleson, Helga, Transcript Clerk, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Langwill, Mrs. Irene, Recorder, University of Wisconsin Extension Division, Mil- 
waukee. 
Lindegren, Hazel A., University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Madsen, Esther L., Clerk, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Martin, George M., Assistant Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Melzer, Mary L., Registrar, Marquette University, Milwaukee. 
Merriman, Curtis, Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Nanz, Ralph S., Dean of Men, Carroll College, Waukesha. 
Sister Mary Baptist, St. Clare College, Milwaukee. 
Sister Mary S. Diedrich, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 
Sister M. Edmund, Assistant Registrar, Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee. 
Sister Mary Eunice, Registrar, Edgewood College, Madison. 
Sister M. Johannella, Registrar, Alverno Teacher College, Milwaukee. 
Sister M. Frances Oswald, Registrar, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 
Sister M. Seraphim, Registrar, Alverno College of Music, Milwaukee. 
Smith, C. A., Secretary of the Faculty, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Utzerath, Margaret C., Senior Clerk, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Weirick, Bessie M., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Beloit College, Beloit. 
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Registrations 
24 


30 
38 


23 
46 
55 
69 


66 
106 


107 
118 
160 
105 


155 
214 
253 
119 


250 
252 
282 


266 
219 
235 
309 
285 
334 
442 
325 


404 


* Deceased 


REGISTRATIONS OF MEETINGS 
1910-1941 


Year 
1910 


1911 
1912 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


1917 
1919 


1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 


Place 
Detroit 


Boston 
Chicago 


Salt Lake City 
Richmond 
Ann Arbor 
New York 


Lexington 
Chicago 


Washington 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Boulder 


Minneapolis 
Atlanta 
Cleveland 
Seattle 


Memphis 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Raleigh 


Detroit 

Kansas City 
New Orleans 
New York City 
St. Louis 


Chicago 


President 


A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural 
College (Chairman) 

A. H. Espenshade, The Pennsylvania 
State College (Chairman) 

A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 

*J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 

E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 

G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 

Walter Humphries, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

*F. A. Dickey, Columbia University 

A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Ezra L Gillis, University of Kentucky 

*A_G. Hall, University of Michigan 

J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 

T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 

G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 

*R, M. West, University of Minnesota 

Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 

C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas 

E. J. Grant, Columbia University 

J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 

R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 

J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 

K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 

* Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 

J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 

Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 

William S. Hoffman, The Pennsylvania 
State College 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 
1914-1941 

Year No. of Members Year No. of Members 
1914 62 1930 749 

1915 100 1931 754 

1916 223 1932 720 

1917 140 1933 705 

1919 177 1934 671 

1920 194 1935 671 

1922 210 1936 699 

1924 299 1937 722 

1925 331 1938 756 

1926 384 1939 784 

1927 504 1940 790 

1928 622 1941 802 

1929 696 

MEMBERSHIP BY STATES AS OF MAY 31, 1941 

District of Columbia ............. 47 
8 791 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the 
Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, University of Kentucky. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, includ- 
ing the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. 
Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as 
to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment, the association expects that at least some reply will 
be made to all those answering announcements. 


_ ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Young, married man, 32, four years’ experience as 

registrar in denominational college of 900 students, also dean of men 1940-41, desires 

sition of registrar in more stable institution, B.A. and M.A. degrees in Education. 
eply C, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (4) 


_ PosITloON WANTED:—Man, 49, desires position as teacher on college level in 
History (European and American) one or two courses only. Wishes to teach mornings 
in Metropolitan area of New York. M.A. degree, Columbia University. Reply ' 
Care Editor, Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (3) 


PositIon WANTED:—College professor in Economics and Accounting, with Ph.B. 
and M.A. degrees, desires position as Registrar. Already experienced in registrarial 
work. Qualified for Bursar, Recorder, Examiner, or Accountant's office. Good refer- 
ences. Excellent reason for changing positions and type of work. Reply MH, Care 
Editor, Registrar’s Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (3) 


_PosITION WANTED:—Young woman interested in position as Registrar or 
Assistant Regist:ar. B.S., 1930. Year 1940-41, tohieg College and _ University 
Administration, Curriculum, Personnel, and Finance, University of Chicago. Ten 
years’ experience in a State College: one, secretary to Dean; three, clerk, Registrar's 
Office ; five, Assistant Registrar. Reply ML, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. (2) 


PosITION WANTED:—Woman, 42, desires position as Director of Admissions or 
Dean of Freshmen. Sixteen years’ experience as a Registrar. Reply B, Care Editor, 
Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (2) 


PosITION WANTED: Young woman desires position in Registrar's Office or as 
Secretary to Administrative Officer in College or University. Preparation includes 
B.B.A. Degree from University of Texas, graduate work in the fields of guidance and 
personnel work, and ten years’ experience as Assistant Registrar in a Teachers College. 

ddress E, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (1) 


YOUNG woman interested in position as Registrar or Assistant Registrar in small 
college. Has had five years’ experience as Registrar in junior college. A.B. degree 
1933. Qualified for Recorder or work in Administrative office. Reply NDJ, 
Editor, Registrar’s Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (1) 
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Southeast State Teachers College 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 
Adopts New Student History Record 


A VISIBLE Remington Rand’s famed Kolect-A-Matic is brought into 

RECORD play to increase the speed, efficiency and usefulness of the 

Southeast State Teachers College Student History Record 

—with reduced clerical effort! Signals in the Kolect-A-Matic visible indexing 

margins spot name, year and grede of failing students—no time is lost in search 
or analysis when compiling Dean’s reports. 


RECORD Realizing that fire strikes and destroys school records 

somewhere in our nation five times each day, this 

PROTECTION school houses its records in Remington Rand Safe- 
Ledger Trays. These units supply protection against severe fire. 


GET ALL Write us today for full details on how scores of colleges 
and universities are vastly improving Student History 
THE FACTS Record procedures by adopting Remington Rand Visible 


Systems of School Contro ® 
REMINGTON RAND INC. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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PROGRAM 


* 


TWENTY-NINTH 
CONVENTION 


American Association 
of 


Collegiate Registrars 


APRIL 14-17 1941 


THE DRAKE HOTEL 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 
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The University of Chicago, which 1s cele- 
brating throughout the year 1940-417 the 
fiftieth Anniversary of its Foundation, ex- 
tends a cordial greeting to the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars in con- 
vention in Chicago. We rejoice with you in 
the freedom of American institutions of learn- 
ing and we share with you the determination 
vigorously to defend the principles of freedom, 
justice, and truth which are the vital forces of 
the nation and the hope of the world. During 
the year the University will have on display 
a number of special exhibits. We cordially 
invite you to the Quadrangles to view them. 


RosertT M. HutTcuHIns 
President of the University 
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Leo M. CHAMBE 


H. G. ARNSDORF 


JosepH C. MacKinnon. 


Frank H. HAGEMEYER.. 


L. M. CHAMBERLAIN............ 


OFFICERS—1I940-41 
* 


President 
. .Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


First Vice-President 
. Teachers College, Columbia University 


Second Vice-President 


Mary A. ROBERTSON...............6. University of Alabama 
Secretary 
C, The University of Chicago 
Treasurer 
S. Woopson CANADA..............----- University of Missouri 
Editor 


Chairman of the Committee on Spectal Projects 


. University of Arkansas 


Member of Executive Committee, ex-officio 
S. HoFrMan... 


Maeieues The Pennsylvania State College 


* 


SPECIAL AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Special Projects 
F. L. Kerr, Chairman. . 


.......-University of Arkansas 
. University of Kentucky 


Temple University 
University of Western Ontario 


. University of Michigan 
Regional Associations Committee 
E. C. Dyrness, Chairman............... .Wheaton College (IIl.) 
canes ....-New York University 
L. M. CHAMBERLAIN . . .University of Kentucky 
Florida State College for Women 
W. W. HALe..... Birmingham-Southern College 
. The Pennsylvania State College 
E, J. HowE.u...... Agricultural & Mechanical College of Texas 
R. E. McWHINNEE....... University of Wyoming 
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SPECIAL AND STANDING COMMITTEES 
(Continued) 


Board of Editors of the Journal 
| L. M. CuaMBERLAIN, University of Kentucky 
Book Reviews Editor............ W. C. SmyserR, Miami University 
Circulation Manager. .ALMA H. PREINKERT, University of Maryland 
Advertising Manager........ E. C. Kastner, New York University 
Regional Associations Editor. .E. C. Dyrness, Wheaton College (IIl.) 


Professional Reading Editor 
A. H. Larson, The University of Rochester 


Associate Editor. .......... S. W. Canapa, University of Missouri 
Associate Editor...... W. W. Hate, Birmingham-Southern College 
Associate Editor.......... M. E. GLADFELTER, Temple University 


Budget Committee 


Epiru D. Cockins, Chairman............. Ohio State University 
W. The Pennsylvania State College 
J. C. MacKinnon........ Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Committee on Office Forms and Equipment 
C. H. Marutn, Chairman............. State University of Iowa 
University of Denver 
Wake Forest College 


Committee on Convention Exhibitors 


E. C. Kastner, Chairman. New York University 

* 


MONDAY, APRIL 14, 1941 


7:30-10:00 P.M. REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES AND 
GUESTS 


Tower Room—Main Floor 


8:30-10:00 P.M. INFORMAL RECEPTION FOR DELE- 
GATES AND GUESTS 


Gold Ball Room—Main Floor 


TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 1941 


9:00 A.M. WIVES’ BREAKFAST 
Room C—East Mezzanine Floor 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 1941 
(Continued) 
9:30-11:30 AMM. GENERAL SESSION 
Gold Ball Room—Main Floor 
MR. J. C. MacKINNON 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Presiding 
Address of Welcome— 
DR. FRANKLYN BLISS SNYDER 
President, Northwestern University 
Higher Education and National Defense— 


DR. CLARENCE STEPHEN MARSH 
Vice-President, American Council on Education 


COLONEL CARLTON S. DARGUSCH 
Selective Service System 


12:45 P.M. LUNCHEON, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Ida Noyes Hall 
Address of Welcome— 


DR. FREDERIC WOODWARD 
Director, The Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration, 
The University of Chicago 


Response— 
DR. JOHN PEARCE MITCHELL 


Stanford University 


2:15-3:45 P.M. ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITS AND A TOUR 
OF THE QUADRANSGLES 


The University of Chicago 
AND TEA AS GUESTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Ida Noyes Hall 
or 
2:15P.M. SIGHT-SEEING TOUR—CITY OF CHICAGO 


Bus leaves from the University and returns to The Drake Hotel 


7:00 P.M. ANNUAL DINNER (Dress Informal) 
Grand Ball Room—Main Floor 
MR. GEORGE P. TUTTLE 
University of Illinois 
Toastmaster 
Early History of the Assoctation— 


MR. ERNEST B. PIERCE 
University of Minnesota 
Music— 
Madrigal Singers, De Paul University 
Dinner Address—A Political Pilgrimage— 


DR. THOMAS VERNOR SMITH 
Professor of Philosophy 
The University of Chicago 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1941 
9:30-11:45 ALAM. GENERAL SESSION 
Gold Ball Room—Main Floor 
MR. F. H. HAGEMEYER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Presiding 
Trends in Higher Education— 
DR. GEORGE ALAN WORKS 
Dean of Students and University Examiner 
The University of Chicago 
The Various Preparatory Functions of the Junior College— 
DR. J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS 


Registrar and Director of Personnel 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College 


Question Box— 
MR. ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 


Assistant Registrar, University of Michigan 
Election of Officers— | 


2:00-3:30 P.M. SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


A. Universities 
French Room—Main Floor 


DR. J. P. MITCHELL, Stanford University 
Presiding 


National Youth Administration Policies— 
Credit for Service in the Army or Navy— 
Credentials from South American Institutions— 
New Methods for Preparation of Transcripts— 
B. Colleges of Liberal Arts and State Teachers Colleges 
Gold Ball Room—Main Floor 
MISS CARRIE M. PROBST, Goucher College 
Presiding 

Pre-registration—time, preparation for, procedures— 

Miss Joy Secor, Smith College 

Mr. R. M. Carson, Colorado State College of Education 
The Comprehensive Examination in the Major Field—telation to 

course work, grade, discipline when unsatisfactory— 

Miss Marcaret A. Scott, Reed College 

Mr. R. O. Conant, Dartmouth College 


Curriculum Changes in Teachers Colleges— 


Miss HertTHA Voss, Western Illinois State Teachers College 


Miss Resecca C. Tansit, Maryland State Teachers College at 
Towson 


The Refugee Student—credits, financial aid, adjustment— 
Mrs. Mary B. J. LEHNn, Hunter College 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 194! 
(Continued) 


C. Technical and Professional Schools 
Room C—East Mezzanine Floor 


MR. J. R. SAGE, Iowa State College 
Presiding 


Panel Discussion— 
Vocational counseling and guidance— 
Trends in technical curricula— 
Problems of sectioning in technical curricula— 


Effects of the National Defense Act on institutional policies and 
procedures— 


Credits from Army and Navy Training Schools— 


Members of Panel 
Mr. H. T. HEALD, President, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Mr. H. H. Armssy, Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 
Mr. R. S. Linton, Michigan State College 


Mr. W. L. Mayer, North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering 


Mr. G. E. Metz, Clemson Agricultural College 


D. Junior Colleges 
Rooms F and G—East Mezzanine Floor 
MR. W. J. MOBERG, North Park College 
Presiding 


Academic Standards of Terminal Curricula— 
Dr. J. M. McCa twister, Herzl Junior College 


The Transfer of Students in Terminal Curricula— 
Mr. W. H. Situ, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College 


The Transfer of Students in Pre-professtonal Curricula— 
Dr. R. W. Brewster, Schuylkill Undergraduate Center 
of The Pennsylvania State College 


The Transfer of Credit in Survey Courses— 
Miss Auice J. GrirFin, Wright Junior College 


4:00 P.M. TEA AS GUESTS OF NORTHWESTERN UNI- 
VERSITY 
Abbott Hall—Downtown Campus 


7:30-9:00 P.M. FORUM FOR NEW REGISTRARS 
Gold Ball Room—Main Floor 
MR. J. A. GANNETT 
University of Maine 
Presiding 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1941 


9:30-11:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Gold Ball Room—Main Floor 


MISS MARY A. ROBERTSON 
University of Alabama 
Presiding 


Open Forum— 
MR. E. J. HOWELL 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. BUSINESS SESSION 
Gold Ball Room—Main Floor 


Reports of Standing Committees— 
Executive Committee 
Budget Committee 
Committee on Special Projects 
Regional Associations Committee 
Committee on Office Forms and Equipment 
Committee on Convention Exhibitors 


Reports of Association Officers— 
Editor of the Journal 
Second Vice-President 
Treasurer 


Reports of Special Committees— 
Committee on Local Arrangements and Registration 
Committee on Resolutions 


New Business— 
Introduction of New President— 
Announcement of Place for Next Convention— 


Adjournment— 
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CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Committee on Local Arrangements and Registration 


E. C. Miter, Chairman............. The University of Chicago 
KATHARINE GEORGE, Secretary.......... Northwestern University 
E. C. Dyrness, Chairman Sub-Committee on Registration 
Wheaton College (IIl.) 
J. C. McHucu, Chairman Sub-Committee on Hotel Arrangements 
DePaul University 
VALERIE C. WICKHEM, Chairman Sub-Committee on Social Activities 
The University of Chicago 


Lewis Institute of I.1.T. 


Committee on Nominations 


University of Maine 
J. R. Ropinson........... George Peabody College for Teachers 


Committee on Resolutions 


C. MERRIMAN, Chairman............... University of Wisconsin 
Rosary College 
George Washington University 
Committee on Appraisal 
A. H. Larson, Chairman........... The University of Rochester 
. .Bowdoin College 
University of Tennessee 


SCHEDULE OF COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
Monday 
12:00 Noon Executive Committee Luncheon, Lantern Room 
1:30 p.m. Executive Committee, Room C 
2:00 p.m. Convention Exhibitors, Room D 
3:30 p.m. Committee on Special Projects, Room G 
6:00 p.m. Board of Editors Dinner, Lantern Room 
7:30 p.m. Board of Editors, Room H 
7:30 p.m. Committee on Office Forms, Room D 
7:30 p.m. Committee on Nominations, Room E 


Wednesday 
11:45 a.m. Committee on Resolutions, Room H 
3:30 p.m. Budget Committee, Room C 


5:15 p.m. Regional Associations and Executive Committees, 
Room C 


8:30 p.m. Old and New Executive Committees, Room C 
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ANNUAL DINNER 


THE DRAKE HOTEL 


CHICAGO 


APRIL 15, 1941 


| 
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MENU 
* 


SHRIMP COCKTAIL 
* 

SUPREME OF CAPON, CAMPANINI 
POTATOES PARISIENNE 
NEW STRING BEANS, JULIENNE 
* 

SALAD PRINCESS 
TOASTED WAFERS 


DRAKE FROZEN PUDDING 
WITH SAUCE 


CAKES COFFEE 


er 
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PROGRAM 
* 


TOASTMASTER 


Mr. GeorceE P. TuTTLe 


University of Illinois 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ernest B. PIERCE 


University of Minnesota 
* 
Music—Madrigal Singers, De Paul University 
* 
DINNER ADDRESS 
Political Pilgrimage’ 


Dr. ‘THOMAS VERNOR SMITH 
Professor of Philosophy 
The University of Chicago 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Chairman 

Ernest C. MILLER - - + The University of Chicago 
Secretary 

KATHARINE GEORGE - - Northwestern University 


Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Registration 
Enock C. Dyrness - - Wheaton College (Illinois) 


Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Hotel Arrangements 
Joun C. McHucu De Paul University 


Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Social Activities 
C. WICKHEM - The University of Chicago 


J. AnrHony Humpureys~ Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
Acness J. KAUFMAN - Lewis Institute of I.1.T. 
BERTRAM J. STEGGERT - - Loyela University 


* 


DINNER PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Ernest C. MILLER 
IrA M. SmitTH 
GeorcE P. Tutte, Chairman 
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Speed up the Preparation of 
Important Records with punched cards 


Through the medium of punched cards and Interna- 


tional Electric Accounting Machines, registrars can 
quickly obtain Class Lists, Grade Reports, Permanent 
Record Postings, Student Directories, and many other 
statistical and accounting reports. Ask your nearest In- 
ternational representative to demonstrate the speed and 
accuracy of this modern method. 


Electric Test Scoring Machine 
for Rating Examinations 


This machine automatically scores examination papers 
of the objective kind—the type in use today for meas- 
uring academic achievement, mental traits, skills, abili- 
ties, personality, vocational interests, adaptabilities, and 
other areas necessary for guidance or placement. This 
machine removes the burden and much of the expense 
involved in scoring tests. Write for detailed informa- 
tion. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building Branch Offices in Principal 
590 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. Cities of the World 
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Inquiries Concerning the Association or the Journal 
Should Be Directed as Follows: 


Membership in the Association—Helen H. Burgoyne, 
Registrar, University of Cincinnati. 


Subscriptions to the Journal—Alma H. Preinkert, Regis- 
trar, University of Maryland. 


Back Numbers of the Journal—-S. Woodson Canada, 
Registrar, University of Missouri. Back numbers 
available may be purchased at $1.00 per copy. 


E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 


Engravers - Printers - Stationers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 2 Specializing in the 
is FINEST STEEL ENGRAVED 
%\, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIPLOMAS 


Specimens and special designs on request 


Seventy years of continuous service 
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PHOTOSTAT 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


JUNIOR 
brings He PHOTOSTAT 


To copy students’ scholastic records . . . also 
report cards, graphic charts, statistical tables, 
letters, and documents of all kinds. 


Fast, accurate, and economical 


% For details ask PHOTOSTAT SERVICE at Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Hartford, Jacksonville, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Washington, Toronto. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


“PHOTOSTAT’ IS THE TRADE-MARK OF PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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